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FREEDOM, 


BY D. C. GREELEY. 


As child of heaven, not slave of earth, 
The acorn lifts the giant tree, 

Or brook fulfils with song and mirth, 
The gracious mandate of the sea. 


Not as the slaves of dreary night, 
The orbs of heaven their courses run: 
The sun must needs pour forth its light, 
Or else it would not be the sun. 


80 brook, and flower, and star, and tree, 
Reveal the archetypal thought; 
For freedom God hath made us free— 
“IT am’”’ anticipates ‘Il ought.’’ 
— Kansas Telephone. 


— —~@-- — 


At Flagstaff, Arizona, Governor L. C. 
Hughes was the orator of the day at the 
Fourth-of-July celebration. The Governor 
took the American flag as the text of his 
discourse, and speaking of the principles 
and achievements it represents, he said: 

It represents the triumphs of American 
womanhood as a leader of reforms, and all 
that is pure, noble and humane in Ameri- 
can progress and civilization. 

He spoke at length of the significance 
of the different stars in the fiag as repre- 
senting the different States, and added: 

My friends, what shall the star of the 
coming State of Arizona say? God grant 
that it may declare for an educated ballot 
with an educated conscience, irrespective 
of sex, and thus give to Arizona’s 
motherhood the power to protect her 
boys. 

— ee 

At the thirty-ninth annual convention 
of the Press Asscciation of the State of 
New York, recently held at Lake George, 
Hon. Charles R. Skianer offered a resolu- 
tion rejoicing in every effort on the part 
of the different women’s organizations to 
educate public sentiment in favor of a 
higher moral standard for the press, and 
pledging its influence and support. Also 
a resolution pledging co-operation with 
the National Editorial Association in a 
resolution adopted by that body in refer- 
ence to the exclusion of immoral and 
questionable advertising. Both resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted. 


+e 


The case of Maria Barberi, the unfor- 
tunate child of 15, who is under sentence 
of death in New York for killing her 
faithless seducer under provocation of 
extreme treachery and insult, continues 
to arouse widespread indignation and 
protest. The heartless and cruel sentence 
inflicted by Recorder Goff is recognized as 
a disgrace to American civilization. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of petitioners for 
executive clemency continue to pour in 
from every part of the country, and the 
end is not yet. The facts will be found 
in another column. Let every reader write 
at once to Governor Morton at Albany, 
asking him to commute the sentence, if 
not to pardon, the poor girl who has been 
guilty of little more than justifiable homi- 
cide. 

_— iain as 

If the New York Age of Protection law 

were what it should be, the law would 


| 
} 
| 


| 


| 





have avenged her wrong, and no child’s 
‘consent’ to her own ruin would have 
been legally possible. Meanwhile, the 
aflair is a striking object lesson in the 
need that New York women have of the 
ballot, in order to secure legal redress. 
Had they been voters, Goff would never 
have pronounced such a sentence. 


+~@ee — 


MISS M’INTYRE’S ARGUMENT CON- 
TINUED. 
Miss M’Intyre continues: 


If the great mass of ignorant women’s 
votes are added to the great mass of 
ignorant men’s votes, there will be cor- 
stant unwise demands for work, money, 
bread, leisure, in short, ‘‘all kinds of 
laws to favor all kinds of persons.” 

It would be more to the purpose to 
show that such has been the result of the 
women’s vote in Kansas, Colorado or 
Wyoming. But no result of the kind can 
he shown anywhere. Note again, in pass- 
'@, the inveterate distrust of ‘‘the 


wagses,” and the constant implication | 


that the great majority of both men and 


any voice in the management of their 
own affairs. 
Miss M’Intyre quotes Col. Higginson as 


. . . 
are likely to be found even more opposed 


to the saloons than the native born women. 
At all events, the liquor dealers baye no 
mind torisk it. The children of darkness 
are wiser in their generation than the 
children of light. You may persuade a 
church member that the majority of 
mothers would vote for dramshops, but 
you will never make the liquor interest 
believe it. A. 8. B. 


—— +e — 


WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

The Woman’s Press Committee of the 
Cotton States and International Exposi- 
tion, of which Maude Andrews Onl, of 
the Atlanta Constitution, is chairman, 
will meet in Atlanta, October 2, 3 and 4. 
During their stay they will be guests of 
the board of Women Managers, and will 
be delightfully entertained. 


The sixth annual 
Michigan Woman’s Press Asscciation 
was held in Lansing, June 12-14. The 
Association was welcomed by Mayor 
James M. Turner, Governor Rich, and 


meeting of the 


| Mrs. Irma M. Jones, of the Lansing 
women are too ignorant to be entitled to | 


saying that ‘while the sympathies of | 


women are wholly on the side of right, 
it is by no means safe to assume that their 
mode of enforcing that sentiment will be 
equally judicious.’ Undoubtedly; but 
Col. Higginson, while maintaining that 
women as voters will make their share of 


: mistakes, has always maintained also that 


women have the same right that men 
have to make these mistakes, and to learn 
by them. There is no reason to believe 
that they will be less quick in learning 
than men, and the experience of Eng- 
land and of our Western States, as well 
as of the many societies in which men 
and women vote together, does not indi- 
cate that the women make a larger pro- 
portion of mistakes than do their broth- 
ers. 

Miss M’Intyre continues: 

As for temperance, there must be taken 
into consideration not only its advocates, 
aad on the other hand those women who 
favor license through depravity (the most 
difficult class to deal with, vide kitchen 
bar-rooms in no-license cities), but the 
countless number of foreign-born women, 
brought up where liquors are used and 
not abused, who would feel themselves 
cramped in their liberties under a no- 
license law. 

If Miss M’Intyre could persuade the 
liquor interest that temperance would 
not be promoted by woman suffrage, 
she would remove the greatest single 
obstacle that now stands in the way of 
the equal rights movement—an vbstacle 
a thousand times stronger and more for- 
midable than all the remonstrants put 
together. In the words of Hudibras, 

‘*Some have been beaten till they know 
What wood a cudgel’s of by the blow.” 

Too many suffrage bills, from the At- 
lantic coast to the Pacific slope, have been 
beaten by the money and the influence of 
the liquor interest, to leave any doubt as to 
the opinion of the saloon-keepers on this 
question. Brewers’ Convention after 
Brewers’ Convention has passed resolu- 
tions against woman suffrage. The brew- 
ers of Denver paid for printing and dis- 
tributing broadcast the arguments of our 
Massachusetts remonstrants during the 
equal suffrage campaign in Colorado. The 
Boston Herald, which is strongly opposed 
to suffrage, acknowledged last year in a 
leading editorial that the municipal wo- 
man suffrage bill in our own Legislature 
was defeated by the liquor dealers of Bos- 
ton, who showed the sincerity of their 
convictions by the large sum of money 
they subscribed to defeat it. Two sets of 
experts, the liquor sellers and the tem- 
perance people, have studied the liquor 
question from opposite standpoints, and 
both have arrived at the same conclusion, 
namely, that woman suffrage would be 
bad for the liquor business. The temper- 
ance societies are strongly for suffrage, 
the liquor dealers overwhelmingly against 
it. Against this enormous mass of expert 
opinion, what weight attaches to the 
opinion of a few dilletante outsiders like 
our remonstrants, hardly one of whom 
has ever taken any active part in temper- 
ance work? 

Here again, Miss M’Intyre speaks of 
the ‘‘countless foreign women”’ who would 
be entitled to vote on the liquor question. 
But the foreign women in Massachusetts 
who can read and write are not countless. 
They are less than half as numerous; as 
the native-born women. And the poorest 





Woman’s Club. 
practical papers were read, including one 
on ‘‘Municipal Suffrage for Women” by 
Miss Octavia Bates, of Detroit. Resolu- 
tions were adopted expressing approval of 
physical culture and hygienic dress and 


diet, and pledging an effort toward the | 


attainment of purity in literature. Miss 
Emma E. Bower, editor of the Ann Arbor 
Democrat, was re-elected president, and 
was made the delegate of the Association 


to the National Editorial Association. | 


The Association will send fraternal dele- 
gates to the annual meetings of the Michi- 
gan Equa) Suffrage Association, the Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union, and 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs. This is 
an excellent idea, and, if adopted by all 
prees organizations of women, it would 
give their members a better knowledge of 
the motive and work of women along 
various lines. A report of the meeting is 


| published in the June /aterchange, which 
| the Association voted to continue another 


| year, and Mrs. Beils M. Perry, of Char- 





| 





lotte, was re-elected editor. 


Laura Rosamond White has lately taken 
the position of city editor on the Geneva 
(O.) Times. She is a member of the 
Cleveland Press Club and other organiza- 
tions, and is a contributor to prominent 
periodicals. 


Lucy Page Gaston is editor of the Har- 
vey (Ill.) Citizen. 


Mrs. Emma B. Aldrich, of the Cawker 
Public Record, is the new president of the 
Woman’s Relief Corps of Kansas. 

F. M. A. 
—_—_———*+Oor—____—_—_ 


A GOLDEN WEDDING. 

Two veteran suffragists of Syracuse, 
N. Y., on July 9, celebrated their golden 
weddin g, Charles de Berard and Harriet 
H. Mills. 

For fifty years these rare souls have 
proven to the part of the world so fortu- 
nate as to claim them, certain truths self- 


evident to themselves, seen often by | 


others but dimly, that affection and har- 
mony can thrive where freedom of 
thought is the family idol; that the un- 
bampered development of both partners 
is no enemy to happy marriage, and that 
to bring desirable results, encouragement, 
support and inspiration must be given by 
each toeach. Their union has ever been 
an exemplification of the perfect equality 
of husband and wife, and the friends who 
thronged their pleasant home on the even- 
ing of the anniversary day, whether they 
expressed it in words or not, must all 


have felt in their hearts that to witness | 


such a materialization of possibilities was 
in itself an uplift. It was a prophetic 
vision. The gathering of friends was a 
surprise arranged by husband, son and 
daughter for Mrs. Mills. The fair bride 
of fifty years, having been abducted from 
her home early in the day, returned to it 
at night to find the rooms sweet with 
flowers, and guests arriving, and the spirit 


of joyous congratulation in the air. Natu- | 


ral hespitality was too deep-seated for 
Mrs. Mills to need any time to adjust her- 
self to the surprise. The doors of her 
heart swing always outward. She lost 


| no moments in preparation for enjoyment. 





The evening passed delightfully, with 
talk, and music, and reading of letters to 
the bridal couple from absent ones travel- 
ling life’s journey along the same road. 
Some of these letters sparkled with wit; 
all were cordially appreciative. Among 
the writers were Bishop F. D. Hunting- 


class of foreign women suffer so much from | ton and Miss Arria Huntington, of Syra- 
the abuse of drunken husbands that they | cuse, John Joseph May, of Dorchester, 


Many interesting and | 





John Kaward May of Cambridge, Mrs. | CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Charlotte Wilkinson and Mrs. 
Townsend, of Syracuse. An original 
stanza in Miss Huntington’s letter was 
most appropriate: 


Two pilgrims, journeying on with upward gaze, 
And yet content to tread our dusty ways. 


We bug ‘he things of earth; our eyes are holden; | 
only woman custom-house broker, on the 


They pass bevond and fiod that ‘Truth is 


Golden.”’ 
Prof. Ernst Held, of Syracuse, pre- 


sented a dainty book containing an origi- | 


nal poem : 


The orange bloom of |lpridal wreath hath turned 
To Silver, twenty-five swift years ago, 
To Gold to-day; but yet your hearts 

learned 


have 


To keep afresh your love through weal and | 


woe. 


Together in your life of sweet accord 
You've j»yed andi mourned in sunshine and in 


gioom ; 
You've sought the truth—you lived it, spoke its 
word, 
The truth: ‘ Good will to men,”’ and ‘Light 
in tomb.”’ 


Your children and your friends all bail this day; 
For you bave made them heirs of noble aim 
Be blessed and thanked! Go on and show the 


wa 

of ool life;—may others do the same! 

One could feel no regret that it was the 
second half-century, and not the first, 
opening before these two. Seeing the 
| ripened souls, the advance of age that is 
purely physical was lost sight of. Life 
| for such becomes richer and fuller as the 
years pass. So let them pass, but stay 
long with us, dear friends; the golden 
| setting awaits its diamonds. I. H. 


—+or— 
A WHITE AND YELLOW BIRTHDAY. 
The Indiana Woman’s Christian Tem- 

perance Unions are preparing to celebrate 

| Aug. 6, the birthday of Mrs. Zerelda G. 

| Wallace, by holding suffrage socials, pic- 

nics,and other entertainments, distributing 
suffrage les flets, and taking subscriptions 
to the Organizer and the Woman’s Column. 

The Organizer of Indianapolis says: 


| On this day we celebrate the seventy- 
| eighth birthday of Zerelda Wallace, one 
| of Indiana’s noblest women, one whom we 
love to call **Mother Wallace;’ the iden- 
| tical woman who inspired the author and 
herself furnished the model for the finest 
character in Ben Hur, ‘the mother,” and 
one whose name stands for ¢quality of 
| the sexes before the law. How shall we 
; be met with the outworn assertion that 
| the woman who seeks the ballot and de- 
| sires an interest in the aflairs of the 
| State, is out of her sphere, and recreant 
| to the duties of home? Not in this pres- 
| ence shall such calumnies be substantiated. 
| To use her own words : 
| ‘These arms bave cradled three generations, 
| and withthe snows cf sixty winters around my 
brow, | can say whata youngerwoman would 
| not; I love the men.”’ 
Not a war against sex, with demands 
for rights and privileges denied to women, 
| but an earnest intelligent, effort to secure 
| the best for all. ‘‘A whole humanity” has 
| been her watchword ; and while her chil- 
| dren rise up and call her blessed, and 
| society pays court to her, and the world 
| applauds, let us not be afraid of losing 
| caste by espousing the cause of equal 
| suffrage. We are justly proud of our 
| Mother Wallace, who is statesman as well 
as mother, and whose efforts for the last 
twenty years to promote the equality of 
the sexes in the church, in the State, and 
in the social and moral domain, appear 
| now to be on the eve of being rewarded. 
| The day is breaking, and many are begin- 
| ning to see more clearly the relation exist- 
ing between legal recognition and the 
| protection of personal rights. The mother, 
| free to act, could secure for her boy an 
| atmosphere outside the home that would 
| be safe for the boy. Now she can only 
protect him inside the dooryard, even if 
| the father is sober; if ne should be a 
drunkard, she needs to be able to protect 
both man and boy. The number who see 
in the ballot for women the only adequate 
| protection, has wonderfully increased in a 
decade. ‘To educate the people until we 
shall have a majority who see it is our 
object. For this purpose we have recourse 
to the public speaker and to the printed 
page. The latter being inexpensive, and 
also very efficient, is the one most used 





and we urge persistent eflort on this line. 


Robert | 


Mrs Marraa E. Roor will] bej the 
speaker at the Bay View (Mich.))Chau- 





| 


| tauqua on ‘Political Equality,g Day,” 
| August 2 
Miss FLorence B. Morrartt is” the 


North Pacific Coast. She received her 
| license a short time since. 

Mrs. AvuGusta H. Leypo_pt and 
George Iles, of New York, are editing for 
| the American Library Association a list 
| of books for girls and wo men, and their 
clubs. 

ALICE FREEMAN PALMER, formerly 
_ president of Wellesley College, and more 
}recently dean in the University of 
| Chicago, has received the degree of, LL. D. 
| from the Union College. 

Mrs. Exiz, M. WATSON has an apricot 
ranch in California, managed entirely by 
herself and employing 300 people; and 
Mrs. Harriet Strong has an English wal- 
, nut ranch, 320 acres in extent. 
| Rev. Evia G. Tuorr, married a couple 

in Wichita, Kansas, June 29. The affair 
attracted considerable attention as it was 
supposed to be the first instance where a 
woman has performed the marriage cere- 
mony in that State.. 


Mrs. Laura G. KLINE, president of the 
Henry (Ill.) Woman’s Club, recently 
read a paper by request before the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the Episcopal 
Church at Galesburg. She chose as her 
| Subject, ‘*Motive in Missionary Work.”’ 


| RALPH IRON OLIVE SCHREINER is de-, 
| scribed as a small, lively woman, with 
| nothing of the sadness of her stories. 
| Two years ago Miss Schreiner married 
Mr. Cronwright, a member of the Colonial 
Parliament. It is said that, instead of 
| her taking his name, he gave up his own 
for hers. 

Miss MARTHA CAREY THOMAS, presi- 
dent of Bryn Mawr College, has been 
elected a trustee of Cornell University, a 
large proportion of the votes in her favor 
having been cast by the male graduates. 
This is by no means the first time that a 
woman has been elected a trustee of such 
a university. 

Mrs. ALICE GORDON-GULICK, principal 
of the American School for the higher 
education of young women in San Sebas- 
tian, Spain, has prepared young women 
for the examinations in the State Univer- 
sity at Madrid and they have passed with 
higher honors than any of the young 
men. This is a thing unprecedented in 
Spain, and marks a new era for the higher 
education of women. 

MME. STAMBULOFF was not at home 
when her wounded husband was brought 
to his house at Sofia, but came in soon 
afterward. At first she was prostrated 
with sorrow, but she quickly recovered, 
and afterward went to the door and con- 
fronted a number of policemen who were 
trying to enter, forbidding them to cross 
the threshold. She charged the police 
with complicity in the attempt to murder 
her husband, and demanded that they at 
once arrest the guilty persons, who, she 
declared,were well known tothem. Mme. 
Stambuloff then turned to the Public 
Prosecutor and several other officials who 
had arrived soon after her husband was 
brought home, and compelled them to 
leave the house. 

Miss ADELAIDE HAsseE, who has been 
selected by the secretary of agriculture 
for the position of chief of the depart- 
ment of government documents and files, 
received her appointment because of the 
marked ability she has shown in similar 
lines of work, of which she has madea 
specialty. For six years she was in charge 
of the Los Angeles public library, and for 








by the rank and file of our women to-day, | 


the last five she has been librarian in the 
San Francisco library. Her requests to the 
Government for its publications resulted 


Get the best that has been said on the sub- | in giving the San Francisco library one of 
ject, be ready to meet objectors intelli-| 


gently from whatever standpoint they 
need to be met. For every suffragist who 
is a poor housekeeper you cin point to ten 
whoare good housekeepers, and to scores 
of poor ones who are intensely anti suf- 
| frage. Don’t be bluffed. If there is any 
connection between advocacy of equal 
suffrage by women, and good or bad 
housekeeping. it is in favor of the suftra- 
gist to-day. The time is nearly at hand 
when women will be careful about avow- 
ing themselves against the right of equal 
franchise. Let light abound. 


It would be a graceful and appropriate 
recognition of the noble character and 


invaluable services of Mrs. Zerelda Wal- | 


lace, if suffragists all over the country 
would write and wish her many happy re- 
turns of her birthday. Her address is 
Cataract, Indiana. F. M. A. 





the most complete collections in the coun- 
try. A scheme of classification of them, 
devised by her, won her a medal at the 
World’s Fair, and its adoption has been 
decided upon in the Government bureau. 
Another achievement was indexing the 
publications of the agricultural depart- 
ment, which so pleased the secretary that 
he notified her that it would be published 
by the department, and she was well paid 
for the work. She has published special 
articles on agricultural subjects, a series 
on new forage plants winning wide com- 
mendation, and she is now engaged on'a 
second series. Miss Hasse is from Wis- 
consin, and is a graduate of the Mil- 
waukee high school. She is interested in 
athletics, and is an expert fencer and 
cyclist. 
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PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 

Bay Fortune, P. E. I., JULY 19, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

i can hardly realize that I was so lately 
baking on brick pavements. hustled by 
bicycles, deafened by electric cars, weary 
of my fellow beings. Here I sit on the 
grass in delicious laziness, the soft air 
sweet with warm, aromatic scents of 
spruce and fir, and human beings so few 
that I need not tire of them. 

The trip down is a thorougbly delightful 
one. Starting from Boston at 12 o’clock 
Tuesday, in the fast-sailing and comfort- 
able Olivette of the Plant line, we drop 
down our own beautiful harbor with 
growing speed, and by 6 o'clock are out 
of sight of lacd. Neptune exacted no 
tribute from me, so I did full justice to 
the Olivette’s excllent table. The chief 
officer, Captain Hanlon, is kindly and cour- 
teous, and we also enjoyed the company 
of the General Manager, Mr. M. F. Plant. 
All that night we were rushing steadily 
along, and after breakfast began to see 
the rugged outlines of Nova Scotia. At 
3 o’clock Wednesday, we were steaming up 
past the green slopes and double white 
towers of York Redoubt, to citadel- 
crowned Halifax, the home of the Jour- 
NAL’s good friend, Mrs. Archibald. Here 
we stay four hours, buy Canadian stamps 
at the solemn old post-office, and see 
the soldiers wandering about in tight 
scarlet jackets and those absurd little 
round caps that I never saw before off the 
stage. 1 took much pride in addressing a 
postal card “‘U. S. A.” for the first time 
in my life. At the wharf lay a vessel from 
Port La Tour, and one named Jacques 
Cartier, an earnest that we were getting 
into Evangeline’s country. Halifax is 
interesting, with its steep streets and 
gray old buildings—on the return trip we 
shall have a day there. 

The next morning, early, we were pass- 
ing through the Gut of Canso, lofty 
wooded hills rising on either side, and 
fishing villages along the shore. One 
stop more at Hawkesbury, where one 
may connect with ‘'Baddeck”’ described 
by Warner. Then on past Cape St. George 
out into Northumberland Strait, rushing 
along gloriously over the glittering waves. 
Cape Breton Island rises in dim outline 
on the rigbt as we sail; and toward noon 
we see the long reach of Prince Edward 
Island, with its red cliff and green top, 
looking, as my companion says, ‘like a 
sliced watermelon.’ We came up to 
Charlottetown about 3, Thursday, and I 


will draw a veil over the depressing in- | 


fluence of the crowded customs shed, 
and the dingy station. At this last, I 
realized that we were under a new flag, 
for at the bottom of a printed notice of a 
picnic, I read ‘‘God Save the Queen.” 
A ride of three hours through a wooded 
way with glimpses of the sea, brings us 


the intellectual value of such diet. There 
are few vegetables as yet—delicious wild 
strawberries we have had, but blueber- 
ries, said to be very fine, are not ripe until 
the last of August. 

The farmer’s good wife, a woman of 
much simple dignity and intelligence, is a 
helpmeet indeed. With the active assist- 
ance of her daughter, a sweet-faced girl, 
lookirg like Maud Maller in her big straw 
hat, she does all the work, and makes 
pounds and pounds of the most delicious 
butter I ever tasted. I watched its prog- 
ress, from the foaming milk-pail to the 
deft shaping of the last goldexr pat for 
our supper, and I call it superior to 
‘‘Deerfoot Farm.” What do you think is 
the price? Twenty cents a pound! The 
plan of work seems to me like Massachu- 
setts before the Revolution. Our hostess 
moulds candles, spins wool from her own 
sheep and weaves it into a pretty, clouded 
brown cloth, very warm andstrong. She 
showed us also another piece of glossy 
black from her hand—heavy and fine 
enough to last a generation. She cuts 
and makes the men’s clothes of this cloth, 
finally, and weaves the homespun blank- 
ets for the family use. All this besides 
much inevitable care of young ducks, 
calves, and so on. The Government is 
establishing experimental farms here and 
there on the Island to help the dairy in- 
terest, and the canning of lobsters is a 
protitable industry; sheep-raising is car- 
ried on to a considerable extent, and 
promises well if the breed of sheep can be 
improved. The air is perfect, not as cool 
as [ expected, clear, bright, and cool at 
night, but never rawly penetrating. 

CO. W. 
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LETTER FROM SWITZERLAND. 


LUCERNE, SWITZERLAND, 
JULY 20, 1895. { 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

From Grindelwald we went to Inter. 
laken, and there took a boat and passed 
up Lake Brienz. A party of young Swiss 
men and women were on board, who sang 
their national hymn and other songs, as 
we glided over the sparkling waters in 
the heart of the everlasting hills. Soon 
we were transferred to the train and 
began to azcend the Alps, going over the 
Brunig Pass. A panoramic view of sur- 
passing grandeur and magnitude stretched 
out before us as we climbed higher and 
higher. The great mountains towered 
ever above us with their sun-covered and 
| snow-capped heads, 





with tumultuous | 


| torrents and thick covering of fir and pine | 


| very streams, picturesque hamlets, green 
fields of waving grain and grass, and ex 

| quisite lakes set like jewels in the midst 

| of the surrounding richness and splendor. 

The sides of some of tne hills were 

| deeply seamed, where raging waters had 

| rushed in years gone by, wearing away 


to Souris, a small seaport with a lovely | the rock, and leaving red, rusty streaks, 
crescent beach and a few ambitious shops. | like lines in the face of an old, time- 
A purchase from one of these was in a scarred, grief-racked min. There is pain 
paper bag that bore the crest of the | and passion in nature as well as in the 


Prince of Wales. 
through the still moonlight, 
stretches where sleepy cattle rose reluct- 
antly from the road and wandered off into 
the dusk. Over Fortune Bridge, along 
beautiful Fortune River, to the tidy farm- 
house that has kindly taken us in. ‘The 
farm is a large one of one hundred and 
twenty-five acres, the great fields of 
wheat and timothy stretching greenly 
away behind the trim barnyard. Every- 
thing stretches greenly here. There seems 
so much color everywhere. A woman on 
the steamer said, “Oh, ye’re going to 
Prince Edward Island. ’Tis the loveliest 
spot of all, with lawns like a gentleman’s 
park.” Now I see the reason for this 
rather involved description. The Island 
is a purely agricultural country, largely 
under cultivation, and the broad fields of 
living green are intersected by dark lines 
of firs, which give a look as of landscape 
gardening. 

Below the hill where I sit flows the 
river, a winding stretch of shimmering 
silver, and Bay Fortune lies before me, 
an expanse of sapphire blue. At sunset 
the river is most fair, with the green 
banks green again in the placid water, 
and cow bells tinkling faintly on the 
farther shore. The red color of beach and 
cliff is fascinating to me. So is the red 


shoal showing through the clear water at | 


the river’s-mouth, where at night the 
hoarse-calling cranes come to fish. Along 
the red beach at Abel’s Cape, where I 
walk, there are boulders and blocks of 
red sandstone, and what looked like bits 
of ‘‘old blue” china scattered about, prov- 
ing to be mussel shells of a far richer 
blue than I ever saw. 

The houses are set far apart and the 
facilities limited. Fresh meat is cheap 
here eight cents a pound for lamb, say— 
and very good lamb at that, but the supply 
is irregular—and although the salt water 
is blue before our eyes, we find no open 
avenue to fresh fish and lobsters. A few 


salmon trout we have had, at a friend’s 
house, but as a general thing the people 
are too busy with the pressing farm wor 
to go fishing, and I doubt if they realize 


An eight-mile drive | soul of humanity. 
over long | 








Lungern was the first 
of the lakes passed. It seemed sunk deep 
in the earth; the little village near was 
once submerged by it. Since then the 
bed has been lowered and the waters 
kept at a certain height by artificial out- 
lets. The Lake of Sarnen was like a sea 
ofglass. Its sides are fringed with rushes, 
white and yellow water lilies, and tall 
bushes laden with pink wild roses. At 
the tavern of Sarnen, which is the capi- 
tal of the Canton of Unterwalden, is a 
handsome building where the referendum 
meets each year to legislate. It was here 
that we saw a jail for the first time in 
Switzerland. In the midst of all the 
beauty of earth and air and sky of this 
idyllic clime one would never dream of 
sin, or think of its hideous penalty. God 
is so near, and gives such vivid manifesta- 
tions of his presence and power. In this 
region we saw the dry, rocky bed of a 
river that wound its sinuous way through 
the brilliant tints of the mountain sides. 
The outline was perfect. Underneath 
was the river, flowing deep down the 
rugged fastnesses. At certain seasons 
its volume increases and it pours through 
its outward channel, but at all other 
times it is hidden, leaving only the evi- 
dence of its existence. How like our 
lives. With some the streaming waters 
of unrest writhe and twist and beat the 
strength out in unseen force, leaving their 
mark on wearied brain and brow; with 
others peace—‘'the peace of God that 
passeth all understanding,” flashes like a 
river—deep, silent, untiring—stamping 


King in His beauty.” 
mountains begin to decrease in size. Stan- 


serhorn is the highest of surrounding 
peaks. Tunnels are surprisingly few, but 


ually long one, cut through the solid rock 





of the mountain. Here we gain our first 
view of Mt. Rigi, upon whose heights it 
is said to be worth a lifetime to see the sun 
rise. Beyond, nestling close to the ideally 


and hemlock, beautiful valleys with sil- | 











just before we reached Hergiswyl, a little | N 





beautiful lake that bears its name, is the 
city of Lucerne. We were amazed to find 
it so Italian in appearance. The houses 
and elegant hotels are typical villas in 
architecture and the expense and beauty 
of their grounds. 

Immediately after arrival we took a 
long walk through the quaint old streets, 
which are nearly all beautified by glimpses 
of the lake on one side, and handsome 
buildings on the other. The latter are 
half hidden by bowers of roses and tropi- 
cal plants growing in the most marvellous 
luxuriance. Of course went to see ‘‘the 
lion” the first thing. That magnificent 
figure is cut from the solid rock on the 
side of a mountain. It was modelled by 
Thorwaldsen and was chiseled there to 
commemorate the heroic death of the 
Swiss guards who laid down their lives 
in the defence of Louis X VI., the French 
king, when he was attacked by the Revolu- 
tionists. 

The garden in which this monument is 
placed is regarded as the most wonderful 
in the world. In early ages it was the 
home of glaciers, and was discovered only 
twenty years ago. In numerous places 
there are circular depressions which were 
ground out by mill-stones whirled to and 
fro in their stony beds by the movements 
of the great masses of snow and ice. Dif- 
ferent formations are seen, showing the 
physical conditions of the earth at dis- 
tant periods. One great rock was a mass 
of shells; another contained the outline 
of palms that had been petrified. The 
most unique thing in Lucerne is the 
‘*Kappel brucke,” an old wooden bridge 
that was built in 1333. it is covered from 
end toend, and stretches diagonally across 
the River Reuss. Just under the roof are 
doz2ns of three-cornered paintings placed 
the entire length of the bridge, illustrating 
the noble deeds of the warriors in the 
early history of the Swiss Republic. 


The Cathedral at Lucerne is one of the 
most interesting in Europe. The carving 
of the chair-stalls and the nurthern-side 
altar is magnificent, it was done in the 
fifteenth century. At that time the art 
of wood carving was extensively culti- 
vated in Switzerland. The wrought-iron 
chair-screen and the screen of the Bap- 
tistry are extremely fantastic. Theorgan 
is said to be the third finest on the conti- 
nent. It has ninety registers. Every 
evening a recital is given. We sat in the 
stillness of those dim old aisles yesterday 
at dusk, and listened to the exquisite 
strains that poured from the marvellous old 
instrument under the touch of some unseen 
master-hand. ‘The vox humana and voz an- 
gelica sent forth sounds that were weirdly, 
strangely beautiful, lifting the soul on 
wing:, stilling the tumult of the world’s 
strife, leaving one under the very shadow 
of the glory of the most High. After 
rendering several of the finest productions 
of the best musicians, the organist gave 
an improvisation. It was the transla- 
tion in unearthly language of a storm. 
The thunder rolled in realistic, terrify- 
ing volumes throughout every inch of the 
sanctuary, making the listeners look at 
each other in a questioning, awe-stricken 
way. Then the rain began to fall, clearly, 
distinctly. We gazed unconsciously tow- 
ards the windows to assure ourselves if 
the shower that had greeted us on our 
arrival was indeed over. A long, despair- 
ing, sighing wail followed, then a grand, 
triumphal ‘‘magnificat,” and we awoke 
from the trance in which our souls had 
been held and electrified. 

BELLE KEARNEY. 
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A SCENE IMPOSSIBLE IN AMERICA. 

Women in America have reason to com- 
plain that they are not yet recognized as 
the legal and politicalequals of men. But 
we doubt if, in any State in America, 
such a scene could take place as the fol- 
lowing extraordinary affair in England, 
an account of which we copy from the 
Liverpool Echo: 


REMARKABLE SCENE IN CHURCH. 


On Sunday evening, May 5, William 
Greenway, Arthur Northcott, William J. 
Webber and Irwin Rowe, whose ages 
ranged from fifteen to twenty-one years, 
followed Eva Neil, a respectable servant 
girlin the service of Mr. Lean, of Cold- 
scent, in St. Tudy, and in a lonely spot 
Greenway and Northcott knocked her 
down, and because of her screams stuffed 
her mouth with moss, tore her clothes, 
and otherwise assaulted her. Webber and 
Rowe ran away on hearing the girl’s 
screams. The girl (an orphan), told her 
master, who saw the rector of Blisland, 
and after a few days it was publicly stated 
that Greenway and Northcott would pub- 


the face with a look like that of ‘The | licly confess in the parish church on the 


evening of Sunday, May 12, and that the 
rector (the Rev. E. V. Collins) would 


At Alpnach, the third lake passed, the | grant absolution, and that by way of 


penance the lads were to distribute £2 
worth of bread at the church gates after 
the service. 

The news (says the Western Morning 
ews) spread far and near, and long before 


town whose houses are built right down | ¢ o’clock, the time for service, the church 
on the water's edge, we passed an unus- | and churchyard were crowded. 


The ger- 
vice went on as usual, only that the 
majority of eyes, instead of being fixed on 
the vicar, were on the two lads, who sat 
in a rather conspicuous place just in front 
of the pulpit. Just before the sermon the 
rector called them forward to the altar 


rails, and gave them a most severe lecture, 
telling them he had been watching their 
career ever since he had been in the 
parish, and that their language in the 
village green almost every evening was 
something abominable. Not only were 
they defiling themselves, but every person 
within their hearing, and it was danger- 
ous for a respectable person to pass them 
and their companions. It was only as 
late as last winter he caught them follow- 
ing a girl up Trewint Hill in the same 
way, and cautioned them as to their con- 
duct, and it seemed to him they were 
getting bolder and bolder in their wicked 
doings. 


He added : 


Your companions should have been here 
as well as you, but the cowardly fellows 
think they are free because after follow- 


ran away because of her screams. I am 
very sorry the matter has been placed in 
my hands for settlement, because in my 
own mind [ feel confident that the parish 
would have been well rid of you for a 
couple of years; but that your lives shall 
not be wrecked by prison life, and also 
for the sake of your parents, that lonely 
girl whom you should have protected is 
willing to forgive you. But let this bea 
warning to you, because, if anything of 
the sort happens again, the law must take 
its course. The other two were almost as 
bad as you, and I warn you and the two 
who were with you on that evening, as 
well as your companions who did not 
happen to be with you on that occasion, 
that from this date 1 intend watching 
your conduct very closely, because it is 
high time that the doings and filthy lan- 
guage of yourselves and companions, who 
are at present a terror to the district, 
should be put a stop to. 

The two youths were told to kneel, and 
in a tone loud enough to be heard all over 
the church, they publicly confessed 
when and where and what they had 
done, and that they were very sorry. 
Then the rector prayed for them, and 
asked the congregation to pray for them. 


tion that the bread would be distributed 
at the church gate after the service, and 
implored the people to carry out that part 
of the service in a quiet and reverent 


scene. The strongest obtained the most 
bread, and men, women and children were 
huddled together in one mass. 


treacle, 
previous evening, and then followed a 
scene which will long be remembered in 
the parish. Loaves were broken up and 


into the treacle, and this did not help to 
keep down the laughter and j kes. 
crown all, some visitors from Bodmin 


tune on his trombone, but he failed con- 
spicuously, and thus ended what will, it 
is said, be known as ‘‘Bread-and treacle 
Sunday.” 


of her parish had been the self-respecting 
political equals of men, 
politically, how different would have been 


hoodlums, and the attitude of the com- 





munity toward the affair! H. B B. 
stents 
MOHAMMEDAN GIRLS’ SCHOOL IN 
CONSTANTINOPLE, 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

(Quite as interesting as the harems were 
three Turkish Girls’ Schools which I saw 
in Constantinople, thanks to the efforts 


visited the former. 
The first school, the largest Turkish 


building in the heart of Stamboul. Albeit 
my guide had come provided with a 
permit in order to facilitate matters, the 
Turk who guarded the entrance let us in 
only after long deliberation and remon- 
strance; and on our way up the rickety 
stairs we were stopped by various 
teachers, who likewise asked the object of 
our appearance and looked at our permit. 
These examinations satisfactorily passed, 
we were welcomed with great warmth 
and shown every consideration. The lady 
principal of the school being ill, we were 
taken charge of by the head teacher, the 
daughter of a pasha, who unfortunately 
spoke only her mother tongue. She had 
a delicate, most intelligent countenance, 
and answered all my questions rapidly, 
except those in regard to the school 
curriculum. It would take from three to 
four days, so she said, to give me the 
desired information, which would have to 
be written out. 

Escorted by a body-guard of interested 
teachers, we made the round of the class 
rooms. The first floor is given up chiefly 
to the primary department, which com- 
prises four-fifths of the girls. The whole 
building is of a most primitive kind, yet 
the rooms are far better lighted than is 
often the case with schools in more civil- 
ized countries. The pupils, varying in 





age from five to thirteen years all looked 


ing a lonely maiden to a lonely epot they | 


Had the services ended here, all might | 
have passed off quietly, but the rector, | 
during his sermon, informed the congrega- | 


manner. The two lads were then marched | floor. 
off to the parish-room, near the church | doors, notwithstanding that there is a 
gates, and the green was thronged with | nice garden. 

people. After an interval of a few minutes | 
the rector led them forth with a loaf), 
under each arm, and they were greeted | in the head teacher’s sitting-room, and 
with roars of laughter. Then followed a | listened to a Turkish melody played by 


As 800n | 
a3 all the bread had been scrambled for, | 
the lad Webber produced a large tin of | 
which he had purchased the | 


uncommonly clean and neat, and although 
they belonged exclusively to the poor 
class, I failed to detect a torn or frayed 
garment among the whole number. They 
were, however, noticeable for dullness of 
expression. Some wore very gay, others 
| equally dark colors, and all were engaged 
in studying primers or writing on slates. 
Common benches far outnumbered the 
desks. In one room a middle-aged Tark 
in Kuropean costume with a fez, was giv- 
ing a lecture on physics to quite a large 
class of pupils whose ages averaged 
fourteen years. These girls, like the 
teachers, wore full national costumes of 
every color, that is, a feradjé or cloak, 
and a piece of cloth or muslin, which 
covered the head and shoulders. None 
were veiled. Oae of the scholars was 
catechised for my edification, and illus 
trated what she said by drawing a circle 
around a cross on the black-board. What 
this signified, I could not make out, nor 
could the interpreter obtain a satisfactory 
explanation. 

On the second floor where the advanced 
pupils were, we were taken into an 
elegantly-furnished room in which sat a 
Turk in Turkish costume, and a young 
woman, the man principal, and a candi- 
date for a teacher’s place, whom he was 
coaching for the coming examination. In 
another room we saw the embroideries 
made by the pupils, most of whom were 
attendiag classes in the other rooms. 
One was a class in geography which I 
was asked to question. They could tell 
me the European capitals and knew some- 
thing of Asia and Africa; but although 
they had been studying geography for 
several years, all they could tell me of 
America was that it was neither very 
warm nor very cold there! The study of 
America and Australia will be included 
in the next two years’ course. The girls 
varied in color from Circassian white to 
| ebony black, for no color prejudice exists. 
| All the scholars bring a lunch with them, 
| which they eat at tables on the ground 
Recreation hours are spent in- 





After we had been treated to fiz-paste 


her on a wretched piano, she went with 
| us to an embroidery school not far away. 
The promised statement about the 
school duly reached me and proved to be 
an important-looking Turkish document, 
which I had to send to a Turkish lawyer, 


| who is a French scholar, for translation. 


re-distributed after having been dipped | 
To | 
brought out a member of the militia band | 
in full uniform, and this individual at- | 
tempted to amuse the audience with a | 


| school 


Here is an object lesson for woman | 
suffragists. If this poor “lonely girl” had | 
been a prospective voter, and if the women | 


legally and | 


It contained the following information: 
This school, which was founded in 
1870, is the only public one wholly sup- 
ported by the government. ‘There are 
several others modelled on the same plan, 
but they are smaller and are boarding- 
schools as well. The purpose of this 
is first and foremost to give 
Turkish women opportunities which 
enable them to become teachers, whence 
it is called ‘'Z’ Hcole des Institutrices.”’ The 
pupils number two hundred and seventy- 
five and are admitted at any age from 
five to thirty years. The average scholar 
enters when she is seven and graduates 


| at sixteen, nine years being required to 


the punishment of these three brutal | complete the course of studies prescribed, 


| and to obtain a diploma. 


These scholars 
remain a year in each class and there is a 
special class which prepares future pupils 


| for admittance. 


| prayer and recreation being 


h irl int ith wh I | 
of the same girl interpreter with whom | an hour, and the branches in which in- 


| struction is given are: religion, which 


one for girls in the city, is a shabby | ©O™Prises 


| pedagogy, 





The school is in session five hours in 
winter and six in summer, the time for 
included 
therein. There are nine professors and 
ten women teachers and a number of 
women who supervise the behavior of the 
pupils besides. Each lesson must last 


instruction in worship and 
a study of the Koran and its commen- 
taries; Turkish grammar and rhetoric; 
Arabic and Persian; arithmetic and geom- 
etry ; physics, general history, geography, 
literature, drawing, music, 
embroidery, and lessons in hygiene and 
house keeping. The advantages and the 
teaching to be had at this school are the 
best within the reach of Turkish women, 
but since the method of instruction is 
wholly Turkish, the standard is no doubt 
on a par with what I have related of the 
class in geography, despite the high- 
sounding curriculum. 

The principal of the school for em- 
broidery, a friendly Armenian lady, who 
fortunately spoke French fiuently, had 
been notified of our intended visit by a 
black pupil of the other school, and was 
awaiting our arrival in a home-like room 
flooded with sunshine. So this time I had 
the advantage of hearing all about the 
school before seeing it. It is also the 
largest of its kind in the city, and the only 
one where no charge for attendance is 
made. Reading, writing, a little arith- 
metic, music, and sewing are taught, 
besides embroidery, and six years are 
required for the whole course. The two 
hundred pupils are all boarders, and sleep 
on mattresses, which are placed in the 
large, but low studded-class rooms at 
night, there being no other dormitories. 
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The girls were as neat and far more at- 
tractive looking than the pupils of the 
other school, for many were not only 


bright - looking, but exceedingly hand- | 


some. The only blonde was a little blue- 


eyed, golden-haired English girl, who | 


looked like a delicate hot-house plant in 
the midst of hardy field-flowers, so great 
a contrast did she form to the Oriental 
children. Hearing that [ was an Amer- 
ican, the principal called her up, but her 
frightened appearance made me loth to 
question her. Her parents are English 
people living in Constantinople, and the 
whole family have become Moslems from 
choice, strange to say. I looked at the 
fair child with pity, knowing that she 
would have to accept not only the reli 
gion, but all the disadvantages and depri- 
vations connected with the Mohammedan 
faith. The scholars, who saluted us in 
Turkish fashion by touching the forehead, 


chin and breast with the hand, all sat on | 


the floor, as there were neither seats nor 
desks of any kind. 

The art of embroidery as taught in this 
school consists chiefly in embroidering 
velvet flowers on bright colored cloths 
stretched over very large frames. 
of the girls learn how to weave carpets. 

While we were sipping our coffee and 
trying to eat more fig paste, several of 
the scholars played to us on another 
abominable instrument. Two of them 
surprised me very much by the facility 
and brilliancy with which they played. 

It is proposed to combine this with the 
public schoo], for which purpose a fine 
new building is in process of erection. 

The third was a small school, like 
which there are many others, where only 
the very elements of the three R’s are 
taught. An old Turk in costume, with 
the turban which is the badge of a teacher, 
ushered us into the only school room, 
which was hardly large enough to hold 
the thirty-five pupils. They were of all 
sizes and ages, and there were four or 
five boys among them, for co-education is 
permitted until the children reach the 
age of ten years. The most noticeable 
scholars were a very large boy, the dunce 
of the school, who stood up against the 
wall, and a tiny witch of a girl as intel- 
ligent as she was beautiful. All the 
children had risen from their seats at a 
stamp of the teacher’s foot, and saluted 
us. The school is in session three hours, 
and the monthly sum paid for tuition is 
twenty piastres, or one dollar. Adjoining 
the schoo! room was a small mosque. 

HELEN ELIse VILLARD. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


A Women’s Prohitition league, auxiliary 
to the Prohibition Party, has been organ- 
ized by Mrs. Mary E. Metzgar, of Moline, 
Il. 

Minnesota has recently established a 
woman’s school for agriculture, where 
cooking, dairying, sewing, gardening, the 
chemistry of foods and the like are taught. 


The August Atlantic Monthly contains 
“The New Art Criticism,” by Mary Lo- 
gan, and a delightful anonymous sketch 
entitled ‘‘A Woman’s Luncheon.” 


Michigan University sends out seven 
hundred graduates this summer. Co edu- 


cation does not seem to diminish the num- | 


bers of that thriving university. 


The Association for the Advancement 
of Women will hold its next meeting in 
April, in New Orleans, under the auspices 
of the Woman’s Club and the Portia Club 
of that city. 


Mrs. Helen M. Gougar spoke to over 
5,000 people at La Belle, Mo., on the 
Fourth. The celebration was under the 
auspices of the Temperance Council and 
w.c. T. U. 


There is a great demand for John G. 
Woolley’s speech before the Christian 
Endeavor Convention at Boston, July 11. 
The first edition of 25 000 copies has been 
exhausted and 100,000 are to be issued at 
once. 

A symposium of women discusses in the 
August Arena, the question ‘‘Is the Single 
Tax Enough?’ The arguments pro and 
con show that the women are beginning 
to do their own thinking on all the great 
social and political questions of our time. 


All Methodist friends of woman’s equal- 
ity in the Church should do as the editor 
of the Advocate says he intends to. Vote 
“No” on the Hamilton resolution, and 
‘*Yes” on the other one. Do not be mis- 
led in thinking it necessary to vote only on 
one. 

Col. Waring’s genius as a street cleaner 
is again demonstrated by the organization 
of the boys and girls in the east side of 
New York as a street-cleaning league, 
whose special work shall be to patrol the 
thoroughfares of that locality for banana 
peels, misplaced ash barrels, etc. 


In Toronto, Ont., July 18, at a meeting 
of the School Board, a resolution was in- 
troduced condemning teachers for wear- 
ing bloomers and aeking that the inspec- 
tor report all teachers who adopt this style 


| of dress. 


Some 


‘resolution was defeated by a vote of 13 


| to 6. 

Many readers of the Atlantic will recall 
| Alice Morse Earle’s delightful paper in 
April on ‘The Flower Lore of New E.g- 
land Children.” It created widespread 
interest, and the June Ailantic contained 
in the Contributors’ Club two communica- 
tions which supplement what Mrs. Earle 
bad to say. 


Woman has long had the right to pay a 
penalty for her own misdeeds. She is not 
represented by men on those occasions. 
A woman standing in a dock before a 
jury and a judge, is an individual to an- 
swer for individual misconduct. 
have no desire to represent her then.— 

| Lady Somerset. 


The trustees of Boston University voted 
to give the dormitories of the School of 
Theology to the Christian Endeavor Soci- 
ety for the entertainment of delegates, 
and one hundred and twenty young 
ladies, “C. E. §8.,’’ enjoyed the excellent 
| accommodations during the entire meet- 
ing without charge. 


Godey's Magazine for August is beauti- 
ful and interesting. Among the illustrated 
articles are *‘Virginia Beauties,” adorned 
with portraits of beautiful women of the 
Old Dominion; ‘‘Cupid’s Ways in Many 
Climes ;”” and **A Cruise on a House-boat.”’ 
which gives valuable hints for a jolly 
summer trip at small expense. 


And now the Englishwoman is discuss- 
ing the propriety of conferring knight- 
hood and other distinctions of title on 
women, since they are at last permitted 
to enter unopposed into the pursuits for- 
merly monopolized by men. The new 
woman is not disposed to stand any non- 
sense—she wants it all.— Boston Herald. 


The late Prof. Townshend, of the Ohio 
State University, an ardent suffragist, 
was formerly active in politics and repre- 
sented Ohio in Congress. While in the 
Legislature he gave the vote which sent 
Salmon P. Chase to the Senate by one 
majority. Of late years he gave his time 
to instructionin agricultural matters and 
won the warm regard of the farmers of 
the State. 


The Arena for August will interest men 
and women all over the country. Mrs. 
Helen H. Gardener reviews recent Age- 
of Consent legislation in the United States. 
She deals with the bills passed in New 
York, Arizona and Idaho, raising the age 
to eighteen, and analyses the arguments 
for and against. This is the first of a 
series of papers giving the full history of 
the subject. The article is illustrated 
with portraits. 


Mrs. Anna R. Woodbey of Omaha, a 
very intélligent colored woman, of fine 
oratorical ability, was elected Secretary 
of the late Nebraska Prohibition Party 
Convention, and was nominated for the 
office of Regent of the State University. 
The Convention adopted woman suffrage 
in the platform, but had quite a discus- 
sion as to whether they should tack on an 
educational qualification. It was finally 
adopted without limitation. 


The many who have been helped toward 
fame and fortune by the recognition of 
their musical talent by Mre. Fanny Carter 
Ronalda, formerly of Boston and now of 
London, are rejoicing that her helpfulness 
has been publicly rewarded by the Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, from whom 
she has received the decoration of the 
Ordre pour la Merite, acknowledging her 
help to struggling muscian of all nation- 
alities.— Boston Home Journal. 


‘*Plato’s Visit to the Hub” is the title of 
a poem written and read by Lettie S. 
Bigelow of Holyoke, at the Easter ban- 
| quet of the W. C. T. U. in Horticultural 
| Hall, Boston, April 15. It appears in full 
|in The True Light, and closes with the 
| following stanzas: 
| You will hear the voice of a better time, 
The voice of the age in its glorious prime. 
A glimpse of its brightness hath dawned on the 
Its a..." soon be widely unfurled, 
And on it | read, just listen and note, 
“Not Might but Right, and Women may Vote.”’ 
‘‘Unequal Suffrage” is the title of an 
article in the Newton Graphic by W. H. 
Partridge, affirming that equal suffrage is 
right, expedient, and indispensible. He 
affirms that there are 4,000 voters in the 
city of Newton and 5,000 women who can- 
not vote ‘“‘because the men will not let 
them.” These 4,000 men sent to the Leg- 
islature in 1894 a man who voted against 
granting these women the simple right to 
municipal suffrage. Did he represent the 
Newton men, to say nothing of the 
women? Time will show. 


A passion for self-government, reverence 
for woman and for home, and sense of an 
unseen spiritual being. In the working 
out of these three traits from century to 
century and from epoch to epoch, has 
lain the divine mission of our ancestors 
and of their widely scattered descendants. 
These ends are, substantially, the ends of 
Christian Endeavorers, and of all endeav- 
orers—liberty, the family, society, and 
God; or, in other words, civic duty, do- 








Men | 


and all-inclusive sense, religion. 


The Legilature of Illinois has appro- 
priated $25 000 for the erection of a 


motument to Elijah P. Lovejoy, condi- | 


tioned on the raising of $12,500 additional, 
thereto by the Association by January 1, 
1896. Lovejoy died a martyr to his ad 
vocacy of free speech and a free press. 
The newspapers of the United States 
should raise this memorial shaft in recogni- 
| tion of the great principle which bas 
| made the press the greatest force of 
| modern civilization. A contribution for 
this object is asked from every newspaper 
in the land. 

Mme. Auguste Couvreur (‘‘Tasma’’) the 
| Australian George Eliot, was born in 
Highgate, England, of Dutch and French 





| parents, and was taken to Tasmania in | 


| infancy. In early life she became known 
| as a contributor to Australian journals. 
| Before the appearance of her first story, 
| in 1878, she had acquired a reputation as 
| & public speaker, and on a second visit to 
| Europe she lectured before the Geograph- 

ical Society of Paris, when she received 
| the title of ‘Officer of the Academy” and 
| Other marks of honor. She is the widow 
of the late M. Auguste Couvreur, the dis- 
tinguished free-trader. Her home is in 
Brussels, where she is the correspondent 


of the London Times. 


If the ladies who are engaged in compil- 
ing the proposed ‘‘Woman’s Bible’’ will 
send for a copy of Mrs. Louise Mann- 
heimer’s translation of Nahida Remy’s 
‘Jewish Woman,” they will secure a lot 
of valuable material towards proving that 
injustice has been done their sisters of 
Biblical times. For instance, in one place 
where the word ‘‘obey” is used, the cor- 
rect translation would be ‘‘be alike unto.” 
The author also shows that frequently 
where the women in the Bible are made to 
appear in an inferior or dependent position, 
a full knowledge of the circumstances 
places them upon an eqality with the 
men.— The Chicago Israelite. 


Mrs. Eva T. Cook, president of the 
Massachusetts Woman's Relief Corps, has 
issued orders regarding the Grand Army 
Encampment in Louisville, Ky., in Sept- 
tember. The delegates will leave Boston 
on Saturday, Sept. 7, at 7 P. M. The 
pame of Lizbeth A. Turner of Boston will 
be presented to the convention as a candi- 
date for national president. At no time 
since the war, says the order, ‘‘has the 
fact been more apparent that lessons of 
loyalty and love of country should be in- 
culcated in the minds of the children ; and 
the members of this department must 
realize what a grand opportunity is theirs 
to carry out one of the principles of our 
order.” 

The Equal Suffrage Association of To- 
peka, Kan., has adopted this stirring re- 
solution : 

Resolved, that it is the duty of every 
self-respecting woman in the State of 
Kansas to fold her hands and refuse to 
help any religious. charitable or moral 
reform or political association until the 
men of the State shall strike the adjective 
‘male’ from the suffrage clause of the 
constitution, and thereby declare that 
women's opinions shall be respected and 
counted at the ballot-box, as are all men’s 
opinions outside the State penitentiary, 
the idiot and the lunatic asylums. 

We should advise the exact contrary. 
Work for good government, and thereby 
prove woman’s capacity for citizenship. 


*Sympathy,” says The Outlook, ‘is the 
foundation of every success. No man 
ever made a real success for himself and 
the world unless sympathy was the main- 
spring of his activity. Every success has 
been the expression of a man’s sym- 
pathies, as well as of his activities. 
Whether his interests in life have been 
one or many, they express the range of 
his sympathies. Carlyle never wrote a 
truer sentence than ‘When the heart is 
dead, the eye cannot see.”’ This explains 
the lack of insight shown by The Outlook 
towards the woman suffrage reform. 


Alice M. Gordon, in Littell’s Living Age, 
gives the following interesting facts: 


The total number of ex-students from 
Girton, Newnham, Somerville Hall, Hal- 
loway College, and Alexandra College, 
whose after-careers we have mentioned, 
amounts to 1,486; of these 680 are teach- 
ing, 208 have married, eleven are doctors 
or preparing to be doctors and medical 
missionaries, two are nurses, nine are in 
government employment, one is a book- 
binder, one a market-gardener, and one a 
lawyer. Besides these regular employ- 
ments, enumerated and scheduled, a great 
deal of unpaid work is done by ex stu- 
dents who live at home which it is im- 
possible to put into any list. For in- 
stance, some university-educated women 
are engaged in literary work, while others 
employ themselves in philanthropic and 
charitable undertakings around their 
homes, and are doubtless doing their 
business all the better for their university 
training; but these diverse occupations 
are hardly:to be called a definite career. 


Hon. O. H. Travers, of Spring field, ‘‘the 
silver-tongued orator of Missouri,” de- 
livered an oration at the Fourth-of-Jaly 
celebration at Lebanon, Mo. ‘‘More than 
two thousand people gave the closest at- 
tention to his superb address,” says the 





After a heated discussion the | mestic and socis! duty, and in its noble | Lebanon Rustic, which, at the request of 


many, published in full. This indicates a 
growing belief in a government by the 
people, for Mr. Travers’ address included 
a@ strong argument for woman suffrage. 
| He said in part: 

| No government, whatever it may pro- 


| fess in theory, or whatever its constitu- 
| tional enunciation, is truly representative, 
which withholds from any of its citizens 
the right of suffrage. A proper conception 
| of self government is radically inconsis- 
tent with any restriction, limitation, con- 
finement, or apportionment of this right. 
It inherently belongs to every one subject 
| to the laws, and ought to be enjoyed by 
| every such one regardless of race, color, 
| previous condition, or sex. . . . Universal 
suffrage is the guaranty of a higher and 
| broader manhood and womanhood, and of 
| that self assertive personality which gives 
| to the citizen of the Republic his prime 
value. [t is the warrant of the govern- 
| ment to its citiz2ns of undisputed right to 
| participate in every matter affecting the 
social and political status. . . . Universal 
| suffrage is likewise a surety for the pre- 
servation of our revolutionary bequeath 
ment. The rich and the poor, the high 
and the low, the learned and the ignorant, 
the white and the black. the man and the 
woman, are all alike citizens of this gov- 
ernment, all alike interested in its pros- 
perity, all alike subject to its laws, and all 
alike compelled to yield obedience to the 
demands of its taxing power; and they 
should all alike be accorded equal voice and 
share in the enactment and execution of 
its laws, and in shaping its administrative 
policies. 


aaa one ‘ia 
CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
AN ARMY OF KITTENS. 

One evening, toward the close of the 
war, while the Union soldiers lay in camp 
on a hillside near the Stanton River, 
Virginia, the cry of ‘‘Halt' Who goes 
there?” from a sentry, started every 
lounger to his feet; and several of the 
more curious ran to the guard line to find 
out what the trouble was. A minute 
later all knew that the night visitor who 
had been challenged was no enemy. A 
little girl, about ten years of age, holding 
a white kitten in her arms, came forward 
into the light of the fires, conducted by 
two soldiers, who had told the sentry to 
pass her in, and who looked as proud as 
if they were escorting a queen. 

The whole regiment gathered—includ- 
ing the Colonel himself—to look at the 
child and hear her tell her story. A very 
short story it was—scarcely a paragraph ; 
but there was matter enough in it fora 
full chapter. She lived near by with her 
father, who was sick and poor; and they 
were Northerners, she said, and ‘Union 
folks.” Her mother was dead and her 
brother had been killed while fighting in 
the Federal army. She ‘‘wanted to give 
something,” and when the Union soldiers 
came she thought she would bring her pet 
kitten and present it to the Colonel. 

The Colonel took the little girl in his 
arms and kissed her, and the kitten, too, 
and said he was not a bit ashamed of his 
weakness. He accepted the kitten with 
thanks, and its innocent donor was gal- 
lantly waited on to her humble home, 
loaded with generous contributions. 

The white kitten was adopted by the 
regiment, but considered the property 
and special pet of the Colonel, and when 
the war was over he took it home with 
him. Like the white lamb that staid and 
fed with the victors after the battle of 
Antietam, that little creature, during its 
short but stirring army life, was a daily 
inspiration to better feelings and thoughts 
in the presence of all that is worst—a 
living flag of truce gleaming among the 
thunder-clouds of human passion and 
strife.—Harper’s Young People. 





THAT TIRED FEELING 


Is a common complaint and it is a danger- 
ous symptom. It means that the system 
is debilitated because of impure blood, 
and in this condition it is especially liable 
to attacks of disease. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
is the remedy for this condition, and also 
for that weakness which prevails at the 
change of season, climate or life. 


Hoop’'s PILts act easily, yet promptly 
and efficiently on the bowels and liver. 
25c. 








LEE AND SHEPARD’S 
New Books, 


DR, UNDERWOOD’S LAST NOVEL. 


Dr. Gray’s Quest. By Fraxcis H. UnpERwoop 
LL. D., author of *Quabbin,” “The Poet ano the 
Man,” “Builders of 4merican Literature,” etc. $1.75. 


*Lisbeth Wilson, a Daughter of New Ham 
ay By Euviza NELSON Brain (Mrs. Henry W. Baie 





Netehbor Jack weed. | By J. T. Thowssies. New 
e on wit t - 
ter and portrait. $1.50. 5 a eae 


Readings from the Old English Dramatis 
iy Catmenine Many Rulosorge WineLow Gata A 
nslow). Wit tes. 
gilt top, 83.50. notes. Two volumes. Cloth, 


Pocket Guide to the Common Land Birds of 
New Kngland, Centetaiog full deseription, key 
and literary references. By M.A WiLcox, Professor 
of Zoology, Welk sley College. 60 cents net. 


Make.Way for th + Rev. Fray 
Do ind or the King. Rev. Fravivs J. Broper 


A strong series of revival sermons. 


The Watch Fires of °76. By Samver ADAMS 
DRakk, author of * Our Colonial’ Homes,’ “Nooks 
<n of oa Eeqlsed Coast,” “Decisive 

* in Americar tory,” ° 
aeont oun. " story,” etc. Illustrated, 


THE WAR OF 1812 SERIES, 


The Bey Beldiers of 1833. Bs Everett T. Tom- 
ANSON, author of “Search rF : 
teaeoe’ Sra ‘or Andrew Field Iilus 


A continuation of this series, telling of the adven- 
tures and ¢xploitsof andrew Fiek and bis com pan- 
fons in the army. 

THE BLUE AND THE GRAY ON LAND. ' 
Inthe Saddle. Ry O.iver Optic. Being the second 
volume in the series, Illustrated by Shute. $1.50. 
ALL OVER THE WORLD LIBRARY. Third Sertes. 


Across Indin, or Live Boys in the Far 
By OLiVER Optic. lilustrated, $1.25, sonnes 


The Story of Patilot's Dav.. 
Concord, By GeorGr J. VARNKY. 
5U cents. 

enamine bow tbe Gay, may pe commemorated by 

rR, ties and o hers, giving a comp) 

of that memorable 19 h of ‘April. co —— 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE PRUDY.” 

Jimmy Boy. By Soruim May. Illustrated, 75 cents. 
Uniform *ith ‘Wee Lucy,” in th 

“Little Prudy's « hildren,”’ ” oe 

HISTORICAL HANDBOOKS, 

Reference Handbook of American 
By the Liprarky Metuop. Fir iessene, Missorz. 
Period of th Constitution, 1789-1589. By A. W. Bach- 
ELtrR. 5S) cents, net. 

The Study of English History. By the Lasora- 
TORY METHOD, By Mary E. WILDER. 40 cents net. 


Reference Handbook of Roman Hist ° 
the LABORAT. RY MET. OD. By CanOLine We ThAte. 


Lexington and 
Cloth, illustrated, 


#0 cents net. 
In Press—Rt FERENCE HA} DBOOK OF GREEK HistoRY, 


These manuals, prep red by the authors for use in 
their*cl»s*rooms, have proved of such value that many 
educators have desiied them for use. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. A Beautiful Gift 


Beesese Efeve Vou- Edited a 2 ag B. Mace, 
ection of ove poems. Cloth, w 
gold. New edition, $1.50. » wens 


Back Country Poems, 
Cloth, filustrated, $130." 


In Wild Rose Time, By Amanpa M. Di verse 

«ope fk men tt pd sa New Name,’ 
Zz rrochar,” “Claudia,” “ 

Country,” etc. $1.50. - =r oe 


Patience. A Series of Games with Cards. Compiled 
by Epnau D. Cnensy. Enlerged edition. In box 
with two pack of cards. $1.50. 


The Boy's Own Guide to Fishing, Tackle 
Making. and Fish Breeding. By Joux fan 
RINGTON KEENE. Illustrated. $1.50. 


By Sam WALTER Foss. 





Complete Catalogue mailed free. Any of the above 
sent, prepaid, on recetpt of price. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 


BAIRD & MASON 


REAL ESTATE & RENTAL AGENTS. 
Money Loaned for Investors on the Best Farm Security, 
We have been in the Loan Business for Eight Years, 
aod have never made a bad loan. If you bave money 
to loan in Eastern Kansas write to us. Reference, 
Euresa Bask. Office, EU REK A, GREENWOOD 
COMPANY, Kansas. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


PASSENGER STATION, CAUSEWAY ST. 


Trains leave Boston via 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 








— FOR— 
Fitchburg, North Adams, Williamstown, Troy, 
Albany, Saratoga, Utica, Binghamton, Hornells- 
ville, Elmira, Syracuse Rochester, Watertown, 


Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis and points. 


West, Southwest and Northwest. 


6.45 AM. Mail and Passenger. 


Day Express. Varlor cars Boston 
to Troy and Saratoga. 
Sundays only. Accommodations 
» for Troy and Albany. 


30 A M lassenger accommodation. 
s . 


Daily. Fast Exp’ess. 

» Sleeping cars Boston to Chicago 
via Cleveland and Boston to St. 
Louis via Niagara Falls and De- 
troit, and Boston to Chicago via 
Binghamton. 

Pacitic Express. 

Sleeping cars Boston to Chicago 


7.00 P.M. h ve > 
via Niagara Falls and Detroit. 


Lowest Rates of Fare Guaranteed, 


Superb equipment, excellent train service, fast 
time and courteous employees. 

For additional train service from Boston to Fitch- 
burs and intermediate stations, see local time tables, 
which can be obtained at any railroad ticket office 
and all hotels in Boston. 

For maps, through time tables, rates of fare, parlor 
and sleeping-car accommodations, or further snfor- 
mation, apply at Company’s office, 250 Washington 
Street, or at ticket office, passenger station, Cause- 
way Street, Boston. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Agent. 

July Ist, 1895. 





Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co, 


NORTH SHORE ROUTE. 


DON’T FAIL 
To Take a Trip 


To Gloucester 


On the New and Elegant 


STEEL STEAMER CAPE ANN, 


And the Popular 


STEAMER CITY OF GLOUCESTER. 


Steamers leave north si*e Central Wharf, Bosto 
Pest of State St. 

30 _P. M.; leave x . M. 

.M. Sun , leave Boston at 10.15 A.M. and 4. 
P.M.; leave Gloucester at 3 and 7.30 A. M. and 2.15 


Single Fare, 50c.; Round Trip, 75c.; Book 
ef 50 Trips, $12.50. 





For further particulars and epogtel rates for large 
parties apply to E. S. MERCHANT, Agent. 








New York and New England Railroad 


—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Harttord, New York. 


Schedule of New! York Trains, 


The Air Line Limited, via Air Line, 
Leaves Boston*3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P .M} 
Parlor Cars,Coaches and Dining Cars. 





Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston ¢7.15 P.M.; due New York 7A.M 


Annex Boat Connection to & from Breoklyn. 





*Daily,including Sundays. {Daily, Sundays ex 
cepted. City office , 322 Washington Street. epot 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

W.R.BABCOCK ,Gen’! Pass’rAgent 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s Journa!) Office. Boston, Mass. 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office— whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 











SUMMER LECTURES AT GREENACRE. 


On Saturday, July 27, at 4 P.M., in a 
tent upon the grounds of the hotel at 
Greenacre, Me., Miss Maud Thompson, of 
Wellesley, and Mr. Henry B. Blackwell 
addressed a sympathetic and appreciative 
audience of about one hundred persons on 
‘‘Universal Suffrage.” 

Greenacre Hotel is a handsome and 
commodious building, standing upon ris- 


ing ground, in the midst of green pastures, | 


groves and orchards, upon the banks of a 
fine estuary a mile wide, through which 
the great oceanic tides rush like a vast 
mill race. Portsmouth is in sight on the 
southeast, and ten miles of gleaming 
water and undulating hills on the north- 
west, with the White Mountains on the 
horizon. An excellent table, «xquisite 
cleanliness. unaffected cordiality and re- 
fined society make this a very attractive 
summer home. No wonder that those 
who come once long to come again and 
bring their friends with them. 

The enterprize is the unique conception 
of a womapr, Miss Sarah J. Farmer, of 
Eliot, Me. This lady, the only child of 
a distinguished inventor, and of a mother 
ideally lovely in mind and person, has 
devoted herself to a life of philanthropic 
effort. Deprived by death of the society 
of her parents, she has converted her 
beautiful summer home into a summer 
sanitarium for invalids, has opened upona 
neighboring hillside an institution which 
gives successive relays of fifty poor 
mothers snd children from the city two 
weeks’ gratuitous outing, and last, but 
not least, has organized this hotel upon 
the shores of the Piscataquis River, which 
entertains one hundred guests, and pro- 
vides them with daily lectures by eminent 
men and women upon a variety of topics. 
The guests ard the speakers come from all 
parts of the country. 

When, last Saturday, in response to 
invitation, Miss Maud Thompson and my- 
self spoke on universal suffrage, our audi- 
ence comprised people from Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Illinois, Colorado, and 
every New England State. Intellectual 
interests combined with charming scenery 
and delightful climate, attract people of a 
finer type than ordinary summer boarders. 

In an adjoining field stands a group 
of tents, wherein the assistant principal 
of the Roxbury, Mass., high school pre- 
sides over a class of boys, who pursue 
their studies during the early morning 
hours, and devote their afternoons to ath- 
letic and social enjoyments. 

In how many ways is the genius of 
American women already enlisted for the 
redemption of the republic! The frivolity 
and vacuity of summer vacations is being 
replaced by a union of recreation and 
study. It is the Chautauqua idea and the 
home idea combined. All honor to Miss 
Farmer and her unselfish work for social 
welfare! H. B. B. 





COLORED WOMEN’S NATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE, 

The First National Conference of the 
Colored Women of America was held last 
week in Boston, July 29, 30 and 31. It 
was a successful and very important ov- 
casion. Delegates were present repre- 
senting organizations in eleven States, 
viz.: New York, Missouri, Louisiana, 
Illinois, Nebraska, Alabama, North Caro- 
lina, California, Rhode Island, Pennsylva- 
nia and District of Columbia. Mrs. St. 
Pierre Ruffin presided with efficiency and 
grace. The papers and addresses were 
practical, and of a high order of literary 
merit. The large and deeply interested 
audience of well-dressed, intelligent, cul- 
tivated people, (nine-tenths of them Afro. 
Americans) would have been a revelation 
to those who regard all colored people as 
their social inferiors. 

On Tuesday evening, July 30, the sub- 
ject was ‘Political Equality.” Addresses 
were made by invited guests of the Con- 
vention. Mrs. Booker T. Washington, of 
Alabama, spoke on “Individual Work for 
Moral Elevation’; Mrs. Victoria Mat- 
thews, of New York, on ‘‘The Value of 
Race Literature.” Mr. T. Thomas For- 
tune, editor of The New York Age, then 
made a vigorous address, suggesting cer- 
tain difficulties, but giving a qualified 
approval of woman suffrage. ‘These 
difficulties were 1, that Political Privilege 
implies Personal Service; 2, that existing 
Political Institutions have been organized 
solely by men, for men, and therefore 
are not adapted to the participation of 
‘women; 3, that even men have not yet 


been able, in any age or country, to attain | glad to disfranchise Patrick and Hans | shall be furnished by the Secretary of the Com- 


full political equality for themselves. 
Mr. Henry B. Blackwell congratulated 


colored women that they were moving in | hood. 


their own behalf. 


self-reliance and self-respect which would democracy. 


result in a higher standard for the men and 
women of the Afro-American race, since 


who so bitterly oppose women’s voting. | 
But all such views are narrow, and inure 
to the injury of the great cause of womapn- | 
In the nature of things there can 


It showed a growing be no compromise of the principles of 


If it is granted that the | 

igaorant Irishman and German ought not 

to have the ballot, the foundation of the | 
lea for woman is knocked away. The | 


the measure of civilization in every age | rights of both stand on the same base. | 
and country was always thecharacterand That base ie not ignorance, or poverty, or | ”* 


independence of women. He pointed out | sex, but humanity. 


that women do render personal service to 
the State quite as important as that of 


Nor should a be- | 





monwealth to cities and towns as are ballots for 
use in elections of State officers, and the ballots 
shall be counted and returned in the same man- 
ner as are ballots for the election of State offi- 
cers, except that the votes of men and women 
shall be returned separately. 

Sec. 5. This act shall be subject to the provi- 
sions of chapter four hundred and seventeen of 
the acts of the year eighteen hundred and ninety- 
three, and acts in amendment thereof and in 
addition thereto, so far as the same are applica- 


While the above referendum will have no 


| liever in representative government shrink | legal effect, this opportunity of recording 


from the extreme application of the | 
theory. If our cause is bottomed on a | 


men. The mother who gives birth to the | universal truth we must accept it, regard- 


soldier risks her life and devotes her best 
years to bring him up to manhood. She 


may justly claim representation and ex- | 21 yh. ow childish to lose faith in it be- | 


emption from military service. 


less of the incidental and often painful 
consequences. The law of gravity is | 
essential to the conservation of the world, 


cause men fall from elevations and break 


2. That political institutions have never | their necks! 


been without the partial co-operation and 
participation of women, and voting, being 
only an authoritative expression of opin- 
ion, is not exclusively a masculine or a 
feminine, but a human function. 

3. That the whole history of political 
progress has been an extension of political 
power and privilege to class after class 
previously excluded. He reminded his 
hearers of the heroic efforts of Massachu- 
setts women for negro emancipation, and 
appealed to every colored woman and man 
in Massachusetts to register and vote next 
November for the extension of municipal 
suffrage to women. In corclusion he 
spoke of suffrage as the individual right, 
privilege, and duty of every citizen, and 
was in favor only of such qualifications of 
age, residence, and ability to read and 
write, as were within the reach of every 
rational human being. 


POLITICAL EQUALITY A PRINCIPLE, 


Mr. William Lloyd Garrison at the Con- 
vention of Colored Women’s Clubs spoke 
as follows: 


If this audience were asked to define 
political equality, how many answers do 
you think would agree? I faacy they 
would differ as widely as would your 
various conceptions of religion. So preva- 
lent is the habit of viewing all questions 
from a personal standpoint, that only a 
partial definition is possible to the average 
man or woman. 

‘‘Why do you discusss the question of 
political equality ?” says the satisfied pos- 
sessor of the vote, ‘‘it is already estab- 
lished.” 

‘Talk about the problem of hard times,” 
says the man of wealth, ‘I don’t see any 
evidence of want, and the times look very 
comfortable to me.” 

It is difficult for him who is ‘well 
fixed,” as the phrase goes, to be tolerant 
of the complaints of his less fortunate 
fellow-citizens. 

Suppose we put the question—What is 
political equality? The white male voter 
says, ‘‘It is the right we all enjoy, to vote 
for and choose the public officials who 
shall serve us. Wearesovereigns.” The 
colored male voter in the South replies, 
‘It is the right guaranteed us by the Con- 
stitution and denied us by the local white 
opinion, expressed through force or fraud. 
If allowed to vote fairly we should stop 
our protest.” The disfranchised woman 
defines political equality as the abolition 
of the sex line in voting. ‘‘Give women 
the ballot and justice is reached.” The 
Indian would answer—‘‘It is something 
we do not understand. With inequality 
and persecution by greedy white men who 
have political equality, we are, alas, but 
too familiar. But if the Indian were made 
a citizen in full, he would think it absurd 
for hie squaw to want the same privilege. 
Enfranchise the Italian and he does not 
care if the Chinaman is ruled out. The 
best statement of the current popular 
creed would be ‘Political equality is at- 
tained when my right to vote is secure.” 

Theodore Parker indicated a truer con- 
ception, when he said: ‘* Democracy 
means not ‘I am as good as you are,’ but 
‘You are as good as I am.’” True politi- 
cal equality is established when every one 
who is taxed or forced to conform to law 
shall have an equal voice in choosing the 
law-makers. 

It may be stated as an axiom that no 
one can understand an individual’s wants 
as well as the individual himself. Yet 
the world is full of people who assume 
that they are better fitted to make laws 
and order the lives of others, than the 
real parties in interest. The Southern 
slaveholder never questioned that he knew 
better what was good for the negro than 
did the negro himself. Most men assume 
that they understand more clearly the 
needs and sphere of women than that in- 
ferior class can possibly conceive for 
themselves. ‘The Russian oligarchy is 
certain that it knows best what the peas- 
ants require. The English nobility re- 
sents the idea that it cannot properly 
represent the masses, and Mr. Balfour has 
not a doubt that he is competent to tell 
the Irish what they want. In the eyes of 
the missionaries’ sons in Honolulu, the 
native Hawaiian is not fit for self-govern- 
ment; hence a republic standing not on 
its base but its apex. Intruthit is onlya 
despotism of intelligence under an alias. 

When such persons use the term politi- 
cal equality they have no conception of 
its meaning. They resemble the army 
chaplain who, in his prayer preceding the 
impending slaughter, sees no incongruity 
in invoking the aid of the Prince of Peace. 

This struggle for woman suffrage, there- 
fore, is not a finality. It is only a large 
segment of the universal struggle which 
cannot cease while privilege exists. I find 
it difficult to separate the part from the 
whole, and am troubled when the politi- 
cal wrongs of other oppressed persons 
and classes arouse little sympathy from 
advocates intent on freeing women. In- 
deed, I find woman suffragists who would 





like to iimit male suffrage, and would be 





What is the rock foundation of demo- | 
cravy? The belief that human nature can | 
be trusted; that those who desire good 
government must far outweigh in num- 
bers those who prefer bad. If this is not | 
conceded it is useless to argue further. | 
The alternative is a return to the old- 
world methc ds. 


the strength of the equal suffrage senti- 
ment should not be permitted to go by 
default. Let women register and vote on 
the question, remembering that personal 


prejudice should not affect judgment upon 


a matter of public interest. 

Mr. L. E. Pearson, chairman of the 
Boston Board of Registrars says: 

Chapter 436, Section 2, of the Laws of 
1895, makes it very clear that men and 
women in every city and town of the 
Commonwealth may, on application, be 
registered, precisely as men are registered, 
for the purpose of expressing their opinion 


to themselves and the State?” as if that 
sort of question could settle whether they 
ought to be allowed to vote or not. 
| Doubtless, there are many who consider 
| the Herald unfit to vote upon the tarifft, 
| upon the liquor question, ete. etc. But 
what of that? Where is the infallible pope 
| who can be trusted to decide who is and 
| who is not fit to vote? Manifestly, the 
| only fair thing is to let everybody (of 
, Mature age and sound mind, not convicted 
| of crime) vote, and to make universal 
| agreement the only basis for any exercise 
| of force on the part of the State. People 
become fitted to do things by doing them. 
There is no other way that has yet been 
made known. Concede woman’s right of 
| Suffrage and give it fifty years’ trial, and 
| the Chronicle's question will answer itself. 
| Unless we put on the airs of prophets, I 
| do not see how else it can be determined, 
/and prophecy is a dangerous role in 
| politics. 
_ The Chronicle gives a fling at “the 
| personal bitterness of a small minority 








We must go back to the | at the State election on the question sub | Of the sex” who are working for the 


divine right of kings, the infallibility of | mitted. Equal opportunity in my opinion | enfranchisement of their order, and talks 


churches, and the servitude of the masses. | 
But have these ever succeeded? Have | 
they not been the most flagrant and cruel | 
failures? Is not democracy the evolution 
and fruit of this expensive human tillage? 
Because self-government is a growth, as 
yet a very imperfect one, and did not | 
spring into being full-armed, like Minerva 
from the brain of Jove, is it therefore a 
failure? Nothing that does not come 
through growth, long and painful though 
it be, has the element of permanence. 
Oaly in myth and allegory do miracles 
obtain and perfection spring from poth- 
ing. If anything is to be cultivated in a 
republic, it is patience to match the faith 
that made self-government possible. 

I know that ignorance and vice cannot 
choose wise and virtuous representatives, 
and am not disheartened when their 
spokesmen get into office. Better a thou- 
sand times that the New York slums 
should send gamblers and bruisers to 
Congress, than that the slums should be 
denied representation. Unleés our theory 
is rotten, the political equality of the 
North End is as sacred as that of the Back 
Bay. Suppressed opinion is as dangerous 
as concealed dynamite. Expressed, it is 
as harmless as powder exposed to air. 

Yes, governmental mistakes, bad legis- 
lation, even crimes, are inevitable in the 
yuuth of the momentous democratic ex- 
periment. Fortunately, universal suffrage 
carries its own corrective, is eventually 
self-adjusting, and when the people enact 
evil laws, they punish themselves and are 
obliged to unmake them. As Lowell says, 
‘Democracies can no more jump away 
from their own shadows than the rest of us 
can.” The men who enacted the Sherman 
silver compromise were forced to repeal it 
by the most searching national calamity. 
They have learned a lesson, and will be 
careful to avoid striking that rock again. 
What is so salutary as wisdom born of ex- 
perience? What is so foolish as the 
attempt to play Providence to men and 
classes, and save them from the results of 
their own folly? Let us be thankful that 
the principle of political equality enables 
its hardy stock to weather tornadoes 
that annihilate the weaklings of paternal 
solicitude. 

In this broad view of the subject I am 
more eager to have woman achieve the 
ballot, because her disfranchisement is 
the greatest barrier to universal suffrage 
and a proper understanding of govern- 
ment by the people. No one who listens 
to the objections of the remonstrants can 
fail to see that, if valid, they would de- 
stroy all self-government. Iam sure that 
I have listened to excellent ladies who 
would welcome a titled aristocracy and 
rule by divine right, provided always 
they were to be included in the nobility. 
Among those Americans who dearly love 
a lord, and whose daughters are exchange- 
able for coronets, a unanimous opinion 
exists regarding woman suffrage, and it is 
not a favorable one either. 

My temptation in coming here to-night 
was not only to testify my interest in this 
convention, and my regard for the orator 
of the evening, but to urge upon you the 
consideration of political equality, di- 
vorced from thoughts of class or sex or 
race. I would hold up the sublime faith 
of New Zealand, where not only women, 
but the native Maori women, are legal 
voters, and where the alien, even though 
unable to speak the language of the 
country, is permitted, with the aid of 
an interpreter, to cast his vote for the 
candidate of his choice. It cannot be 
too strongly pointed out that the distrust 
of women’s capacity for government is 
born of a disbelief in democracy, and 
come3 from those who represent the 
decadence and not the regenerating in- 
fluences of this closing century. 


a ~+~@>— —— 


MASSACHUSETTS ACT OF 1895. 


The Legislature of 18¥5 has passed an 
act authorizing persons qualified to vote 
for school committee to vote at the next 
State election upon the question of grant- 
ing municipal suffrage to women. The 
act is as follows :— 


Section 1. All persons qualified to vote for 
school committee shall, at the next State election, 
have an opportunity to express their opinion by 
voting yes or no in answer to the following ques- 
tion: Is it expedient that municipal suffrage be 
granted to women? 

Sec. 2. Equal opportunity shall be given to 
men and women to register prior to said election. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Commonwealth 
shall, prior to said election, cause to be placed 
on the official ballot the following words: Is it 
expedient that municipal suffrage be granted to 
women? Yes or No. 

And shall also cause other ballots to be pre- 
pared for women voters, having thereon the same 
words. 








Src. 4. Ballots prepared as above provided. 


means that wherever and whenever men may 
apply women may apply. No payment of 
poll tax is now required as a prerequisite 
in the case of women, nor can any woman 
be legally assessed a poll tax. 


+o — 


INDIVIDUAL RiGHT AND SOCIAL 
UTILITY. 


The persistency with which the Boston 
Herald affirms that the mass of women are 
indifferent to the fact that they are dis- 
franchised, is a superfluity of effort that 
might as well be spared during the warm 
weather. The Herald's latest manifesto 
on this subject is quoted from the London 
Chronicle. That English bird of the same 
feather is just as emphatic as the Herald 
concerning the ‘indifference of the mass 
of women toward suffrage,” and, like the 
Herald, considers suffrage not a question 
of “right,” or of principle, but of ‘‘ex- 
pediency.’’ John Stuart Mill is invoked 
in aid of that view, and we are told that 
Mill said suffrage was not a “right,” 
either for men or women; that it was, 
rather, ‘‘a trust imposed, and should 
always be looked at from that point of 
view.” 

Now, a trust is ‘‘that which has been 
given in confidence.” The suffrage is an 
exercise of a voice in regard to one’s 
affairs in any association. I should like 
the Herald or the Chronicle to rise and 
explain what entitles any one set of human 
beings to give other human beings per- 
mission to exercise their own voices in 
regard to their own affairs? What, for 
instance, would justify the editor of the 
Herald in imposing the trust of enfran- 
chisement upon the editor of the Chron- 
icle? If it be impertinence for the former 
to presume either to impose the trust of 
suffrage upon or to withhold it from the 
latter, what makes it less impertinent for 


all men to assume that suffrage belongs to | 
them as ‘‘a trust,” either to be given to | 


or withheld from women? 
The fact is, that suffrage is simply and 
solely the natural right which every 


human being (who is not dumb) uses to | 


make his or her wants and wishes known 
and respected. Even infants in arms 
exercise the natura! right of suffrage when 
they are hungry, and vote vociferously 
and continuously for food until their com 
munity respects their vote. The suffrage 
of children is more or less tyrannically 
suppressed by their despotic and selfish 
elders, who want things their own way, 
but no race has ever yet been discovered 
in which some sort of suffrage was not 
considered a natural right of every adult 
individual in the commonwealth, unless 
that race had degenerated into the slaves 
of priests and kings. But slavery is an 
unnatural, a purely artificial condition. 
Voting is a purely natural exercise of a 
natural human power. 

It isa pity that the Herald (which is 
intelligent enough save where woman suf- 
frage is concerned) cannot be helped to 
perceive that self-government is the nat- 
ural! right of every self-supporting human 
being. Like a mouse in a peck measure, 
the J/erald goes round and round the 
question of suffrage as a matter of ex- 
pediency, and fails to see that if ‘‘expedi- 
ency” be enthroned as the rule of right to 
govern, any self-appointed bully who has 
suflicient strength to enforce what he con- 
siders ‘‘expedient,” would be, on the 
Herald’s way of reasoning, perfectly jus- 
tified in establishing an autocracy. 

Expediency is an individualistic ques- 
tion of profitableness ; it is an atomic way 
of dwelling on details according to indi- 
vidual whim, bias, or imagination. What is 
expedient, depends altogether upon a 
thousand changing circumstances and 
many millions of conflicting wills. But, 
what is right, is comparatively simple. 
Does the J/erald want other men to rule 
the J/erald's affairs, domestic and public, 
without giving the Herald right to assent 
or dissent in regard tomeasures proposed? 
If not, then let the Herald advocate that 
liberty for others which it values for 
itself. The Herald quotes the Chronicle, 
‘*‘Are women fitted to vote with advantage 


| of “revolution ” in true sensation-making 
Style. Does the editor fancy that such 
actions and speeches as those of the 
| legislators who do all they can to prolong 
| the political subjection of women, are 
calculated to fill the feminine soul with 
unmitigated sweetness? If the daughter’s 
teeth are set on edge, is it more than is to 
be expected when the father’s grapes are 
80 exceedingly sour? 

Goto! O Herald and Chronicle. Don’t 
be silly. The extension of suffrage is an 
evolution, not a revolution, and it is roll- 
ing along as inevitably as the earth re- 
volves. Some women will doubtless lose 
their tempers in the process; likewise, 
some men. But do not look at things in 
such an atomic point of view. The 
organic view of politics and the State, 
both in England and in the United States, 
demands self-government for sane adults, 
and self-government is bound to come. 

ELLEN BATTELLE DIETRICK. 


+ 
or 


WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 





The Woman’s Union for Good Works, a 
philanthropic organization of Haverhill, 
Mass., started four years ago, which 
has maintained from the beginning a home 
for young women, recently opened a 
handsome new house with a housewarm- 
ing and reception. 

Mrs. Etta H. Osgood, of Portland, State 
chairman of correspondence for Maine in 
the General Federation, is to teach parlia- 
mentary law at the Fryeburg Assembly 
for three weeks, and afterward at North- 
port, Me. 

The Chicago Woman’s Club will enter 
more largely into philanthropic work next 
year. The members will work among 
the university settlements on Asbland 
, Avenue, Rice, and Halsted streets. 

The Club Mirror, a new monthly, pub- 
lished at Cincinnati, has been adopted as 
| the official organ of the Ohio Federation 
| of Clubs. The Mirror says that the latest 
and largest of the women’s clubs in that 
city is the Cincinnati Women’s Club. This 
company of one hundred and seventy-five 
of the most cultured, educated, refined 
and fashionable ladies of the Queen City 
and its beautiful suburbs, rents a suite of 
rooms on the eighth floor of the Perin 
Building, corner Fifth and Race Streets. 
It is cozily and handsomely furnished, 
and has now satisfactorily served one 
year’s test. It is the ambition of this club 
to own its own building. The Club Mirror 
contains a department for suffrage news, 
edited by Mrs. J. M. Martin. F.M. A. 


a oo 
COLLEGE INTERESTS. 





Zion’s Herald says: ‘The statement 
circulating in the newspapers to the effect 
that President Martha Carey Thomas, 
lately elected a trustee of Cornell Univer- 
sity, is ‘the first woman to be chosen to 
such a position,’ betrays a very limited 
knowledge in educational matters. Mrs. 
Mary B. Claflin and the late Mrs. Augustus 
Hemenway were elected trustees of Boston 
| University as long ago as 1878. Mrs. 
| Claflin has been in service ever since. 
| Miss Marion Talbot, now Dean of Women 
| in the University of Chicago, Mrs. Eliza- 
| beth Sleeper Davis, Sarah E. Sherman, 
| M.D., and Sarah A. Emerson, professor 
of Hebrew and Biblical History in Welles- 
ley College for many years, are other 
women who have served as trustees of 
Boston University. 

“By the will of the late Miss Ellen M. 
Barr of New Ipswich, N. H., the ‘Harvard 
Annex,’ now Radcliffe College, receives a 
residuary bequest amounting to between 
forty and forty-five thousand dollars, but 
subject to a life annuity of $700, to be 
applied in the form of annual scholarships 
of not less than $250 and not more than 
$300, for the benefit of students in the said 
college, who, in point of character, ability 
and physical constitution give promise of 
future usefulness, and who shall stand in 
need of pecuniary assistance.” 


It is proposed to build a memorial to 
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Mrs. Mary T. Lsthrap, in connection with 
the American Temperance University at 
Harriman, Tennessee, of which she was a 
trustee. The memoris! will take form as 
Lathrap Chapel, and be connected with 
Fisk Memorial! Hall. 

Dr. D. K. Pearsons, of Chicago, is to 
give $50,000 as a perpetual endowment 
fund for Mt. Holyoke College, on con- 
dition that $150,000 additional is raised 
within eighteen months. 

President Bashford, of the Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, announces for the 
faculty: ‘‘We bave decided to ask all our 
students to discontinue the use of tobacco, 
beginning next fall, and if any tobacco 
users come, we will have to dissolve 
partnership necessarily.”’ 

Wheaton College is rejoicing over the 
completion of a woman’s building, to 
which Mr. J. (). Adams has given $10 C00, 
and Mr. C. H. Case and others of Chicago 
have made generous contributions. 

“ F. M. A. 


Ww. c, T, U. NOTES. 


Miss Frances E. Willard’s conduct of 
the assembly of the World’s Woman’s 
Temperance Union at the Queen’s Hall, 
would, writes a London correspondent, 
have been a credit to the Speaker of the 
House of Commons. Her clear ringing 
voice was to be heard to the furthest tier 
of the vast hall, and her grasp of the 
business of the meeting astonished even 
those who were familiar with exceptional 
ability. 

A duplicate of the Willard Fountain, 
presented by the children of the world to 
Chicago in the Columbian year, and called 
the “Little Cold Water Girl,” is to be 
placed on the Westminstar Embankment, 
London, and called the Somerset Foun- 
tain, in honor of Lady Henry Somerset. 
The children of Great Britain have aided 
in collecting the funds, and Mr. George 
Wade, the celebrated London sculptor, 
has executed the work, although the 
design was that of Miss Anna A. Gordon, 
of Boston, superintendent of temperance 
work among children of the White Ribbon 
Army. 

A biography of the lamented Mary A. 
Woodbridge is in preparation by her old 
pastor. Rev. Mr. Hills, and will soon be 
published by the Woman’s Temperance 
Publication Associ ation. 

The W. C. T. U. of Woodland, Cal., 
made a fine showing representative of the 
spirit of 76 in the Fourth of July parade 
It consisted of a float on which was a boat 
named ‘‘Home Protection.” The decora- 
tions were white and yellow. ‘The wheels 
and tongue of the wagon, the harness and 
the oars of the boat, all that was neces- 
sary to make the fioat move, were wrap- 
ped in yellow, and it was drawn by two 
white horses. A large globe with the 
white ribbon tied sround it was sus- 
pended in the rear of the boat over the 
letters W. C. T. U. A choir of singers, 
with organ accompaniment, sang ‘‘ White 
Ribbon Vibrations.” In the boat were 
seated several tax-paying white ribboners, 
who threw out packages of tea in imita- 
tion of our forefathers who did likewise 
because they believed ‘‘taxation without 
representation was tyranny.” The follow- 
ing lines were printed in each package of 
tea distributed, with the hope tbat it 
would reach the eyes of the voters: 

First of all to you voters these lines are ad- 
dress’d 
(This is no advertisement for tea, 
But the ‘Boston Tea Larty’’), Read on, or 
you’re blest 
With less brains than we think you be, 
Your forefathers fought, bled and died—all 
because 
They were taxed and were given no voice. 
You say they were martyrs—and then enact laws 
Which give tax-paying women no choice. 
“To be taxed without representation,”’ they said, 
‘Is tyranny’’—and you agree 
That the cause was a just one when they fought 
and bled. 
Were you just, you would give us the ballot. 


Instead 
You rank us with fool and Chinee. 


F. M. A. 


GILES STEBBINS’ BIRTHDAY. 


DETROIT, MICH., JULY 29, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Mr. Giles B. Stebbins, on June 24, 
quietly celebrated his seyenty - eighth 
birthday at his home in this city. Mr. 
Stebbins has been so long identified with 
reform movements that one has but to 
speak his name to call up the stirring 
anti-slavery days, the civil war, and 
emancipation, for he was intimately asso- 
ciated with the greatest spirits of that era. 
Mr. Stebbins retains his mental and bodily 
vigor to a remarkable degree, and reason- 
ably looks forward to many years in 
which to assist woman in her struggle 
with tyrannous conditions. For her he is 
always ready to uphold the banner of 
justice. 

Mrs. Andrew Howell read a poem com- 
memorating the virtues of his well spent 
life. Other friends offered books and 
flowers. His wife, Catharine, who had 
ever encouraged and aided him in his 
labors, dedicated to him a few verses 
embodying the deep affection that has 
welded their lives the closer as the years 





went by. The witness of this makes 
them appear more beautiful in their de- 
clining years than when they plighted 


their troth in the strength and hope of | 


youth nearly half a century ago. 
The friends of these steadfast workers 


in reform, trust that a kind providence | 


will enable them to happily celebrate 


their golden wedding, when August of | 


another summer sha!] come. 
Mrs. H. J. BOUTELLE. 


GO —— 


THE OUTLOOK ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Rev. Lyman Abbott, in the Outlook, 
discourses editorially on the woman suf- 
frage question as follows: 


It is clear that the woman suffrage | 


question is coming to the front again in 
New York State. The decision of the 
Constitutional Convention, not to lay it 
before the voters of the State, has not 
been accepted as final; the last Legislature 


should be adopted by the next Legislature, 
will submit to the people of the State an 
amendment to the Constitution, conferring 
suffrage on women upon the same condi- 
tions as upon men. Reserving the discus- 
sion of this question to a later date when 
it will become more pressing and more 
evident than it is now, we submit to our 
women readers, especially those in New 
York State, two propositions which seem 
to us almost as evidently true. The first 
is that, if a majority of the women of the 
State wish the ballot, it will be given to 
them; and it will be wise to give it to 
them. It may be that woman ¢uffrage is 
what Bushnell called it, a reform against 
nature; it may be that woman suffrage 
would complicate and add to political 
difficulties which are already sufficiently 
complicated. This is, as our readers 
know, the opinion of the Outlook; but 
whatever evils might come from woman 
suftrage, they would be less than those 
which would come from having a great 
body of women who believed that they 
had a right to the ballot, and that they 
were deprived of it by the tyrannical 
disposition of their brothers and their 
husbands. To this misapprehension those 
brothers and husbands will never submit. 
If a majority of the women of the State 
wish the ballot, it unquestionably will be 
given to them. 

Therefore the women who do not wish 
the ballot must speak. If only the women 
who wantit speak, and the women who 
do not want it keep silent, it will not be 
strange if the men think that the majority 
of the women desire it; at least it will 
not be strange if they think that silence 
signifies indifference, if not consent. It 
may be—in our judgment it is—hard that 
women should be compelled to engage 
in a quasi-public agitation, in order to 
keep out of the public, but we see no 
help for it. The time has come when 
those women who neither regard suffrage 
as a privilege which they desire to pos- 
sess, nor as a duty imposed upon them 
which they are reluctantly willing to per- 
form, but as a function belonging ex- 
clusively to man, with, for example, 
military duty, must affirm this conviction, 
and affirm it in language that is clear and 
unmistakable. We advise all such women 
to send their names to Mrs. George Pail- 
lips, 169 East Sixtieth Street, New York 
City. And we advise all those women 
who have not yet made up their minds 
whether they wish to exercise the 
suffrage, or wish to continue to enjoy 
exemption from it, to read, ponder, and 
inwardly digest, the best utterances of 
the best writers on both sides of this 
question, and form, after a considera- 
tion of what both sides have to say, a 
deliberate and final judgment upon this 
practical and important issue. 

Oh, for one hour of Henry Ward 
Beecher in the conduct of the paper that 
he founded! Suffrage is the individual 
right of every citizen to a voice in making 
the laws he is required to obey. If the 
men of New York should deprive Rev. 
Lyman Abbott of suffrage, he would feel 
defrauded and disgraced. Just so with 
every woman. It is not a question of 
majorities, but of fair play and simple 
justice. 


oer 


A FEW REASONS, 


Mary Wick Saxe, in the Green Bag, gives 
at great length ‘‘a few reasons” why it 
would be unwise to give the ballot to 
women. 

As usual, the so-called ‘treasons” are 
fallacies. She quotes approvingly an 
absurd assertion that women, during the 
past fifty years, through legislation of 
men, have obtained a more favorable legal 
position than men themselves hold. And 
this in face of the fact that no married 
mother in Massachusetts, while living with 
her husband, has any share in the legal 
custody or control of her own children. 
Of course she begins by denying the 
fundamenta) principle of representative 
government by asserting that ‘‘there is 
no such thing as an inherent, natural 
right of an individual to vote. The right 
to say who may or may not vote has (re- 
mained), and always must remain with the 
States.” She observes that ‘‘the State” is 
made up exclusively of the men. She 
plaintively asks: ‘‘Why should the ballot 
be thrust upon the unwilling majority of 
women?” Weask why should the ballot 
be thrust upon anyone? ‘One volunteer 
is worth a dozen drafted men.” She con- 
cludes with a paragraph which meets our 
approval : 

‘Our educated women are our leisure 
class, and from them we have a right to 
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demand the wisdom that comes from the 


Let these women become the lead- 
ers of Public Opinion, now the strongest 
force that governs the world. But above 
all let them hold sacred the calmness, the 
retirement and dignity of their lives, and 
keep undimmed the high ideals which 
shall give guidance and light to those less 
favored than themselves.” 


—_—___+@-—____. 
IN MEMORIAM. 


death occurred on June 14th, died Satur. 
day, July 27th. As Miss Maria 8S. Perley, 
daughter of Captain Edmund and Sarah 
Perley, she was married to Dr. Miner on 
August 24, 1836. They had no children. 
Mrs. Miner had not been seriously ill, but 
had lost strength and interest in life ever 
since the death of her husband. The 
funeral services were exhausting to her, 
and it was some days before she re- 
covered from the fatigue. Since then she 
has been slowly failing. Her death was 
caused by paralysis of the nervous 
system. Mrs. Miner was nearing her 
eightieth birthday. She and her husband 
passed nearly sixty years of happy life 
together. Those who knew them inti- 
mately say that their lives were as one; 
their tastes were similar; and even in the 
little New Hampshire village where both 
were born they were companions and 
friends while children. In connection 
with the death of Mrs. Miner the public 
bequests contained in her husband’s will 
become interesting. The property was 
left in trust to his widow, to be disposed 
of by will at her death if she so desired. 
In the event of her deciding not to dis- 
pose of the property left in trust, then 


$2,000 each to the Second Universalist 
Society, Boston; Union Pablishing House, 
Boston; Massachusetts Convention of 
Universalists; Goddard Seminary, Barre, 
Vt.; Dean Academy, 
brook Universalist Society. The residue 
of the estate, under the same conditions, 
was to go to T'ufts College. It is not at 
present known whether Mrs. Miner made 
a will. 


sient 

At Hartford, Conn., Mrs. Mary A. 
LUTHER passed from earth-life July 10th, 
in her sixty-third year. The unselfish, 
loving devotion of this quiet, gentle 
woman to all humanity was remarkable. 
Though deformed by crime and obscured 
by vice, she could always discern a spark 
of the divine in every human form, and 
lovingly applied herself to the healing of 
sin-sick souls, recognizing them as 


and therefore as her brothers and sisters. 
The more aggravated the case, the more 
assiduous were her efforts to help. 
Whether the inebriate or the fallen 
woman, she never shrank from lending a 
helping hand to lift them up toa better 
life. 
and slums, or in the church, never in- 
fringed upon her duties as a wife, mother 
and housekeeper. In her temperance and 
other reformatory work she early realized 
how greatly her efforts were handicapped 
and made futile by the political subjection 
of women, and of course she was an 
earnest advocate of their enfranchise- 
ment. 
ford Equal Rights Club, of which she 
was a valued and faithful member. Writ- 
ing of her, Mrs. Fiske, her Springfield 
friend, said: ‘Her loyalty to her own sex 
was touchingly iovely. She rarely spoke 
of her own work. Noone could be more 


often said of the patient, loving soul, that 
she lived in the thirteenth chapter of 
1 Corinthians.”’ EMmILy P. COLLINs. 


— t@.--— 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors 

of the Woman’s Journal, published in Boston, a 


chusetts, the sum of ——dollars, to be applied by 
such Proprietors, principal and interest, at their 
discretion, to the support or improvement of the 
paper, and the promotion of the principles which 
it advocates. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Des Moines ([a.) Woman Suffrage | 
Society is holding social meetings this | 
summer with excellent results. 

¥ 421 Tremont St. 
‘ bcc = has announced that Telephone 977 Tremont. 
| if the woman’s rights movement succeeds | Edward E.Rose...... Lessee and Manager 
war will be declared between man and Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 
| woman, and then will come the end, with | A Castle Square Product’on of 


| the race exterminated, and the devil on GRAND DUCHESS 
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| top of the heap. It is statements of this | 
character that account for the recedin 
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nary oil lamp will cook a dinner. 
Immigration has lately begun to in- 

crease, owing to the business revival, and 
| June records the arrival of 33,565 emigrants | 
| against 23,384 year ago. For the year the 
| arrivals number only 276,136 against 311,- 
| 612 the year before. ‘This is the smallest 
| immigration since 1879, when the arrivals 
| numbered only 177.826. In 1880 they rose 
| on the business revival to 457,257, and in 
| 1882 to 788,992—the highest point ever 
| touched. These immigrants are almost 
a unit against the enfranchisement of 
| women. 

| Mrs. James R. McKee, daughter of ex- 
| President Harrison, is much interested in 
| the new patr otic organization, the Chil- 
| dren of the American Revolution, of! 
| which Mrs. Daniel Lothrop is president. | 
| One of her ideas is to get the members to 
| memorize and sing correctly America’s 
| National bymns. “My Country ’Tis of 
| Thee,” ‘The Star-spangled Banner,” 
| **Columbia the Gem of the Ocean,” and 
| all the other songs and anthems which fill 
| every true American heart with a thrill of 
| pride and enthusiasm. 
So far only one colored woman has ap- 
| plied for and obtained a patent; Miss 
| Miriam Benjamin, a teacher in the public 
| schools of Washington. It is a gong and 
| signal chair for hotels, but she hopes to get 
| it adopted in the U.S. House of Represen- 
| tatives. The member pushes an electric 
| button on his own chair, and calls the 
| page to him by means of an index which 
| attracts his attention. The invention will 
| doubtless be popular at hotels, because as 
a labor-saving appliance it will reduce 
| expenses, by enabling the waiter to wait 
|on twelve or fifteen guests instead of 
‘three or four; and in Congress it will do 
away with the clapping of hands for 
| pages around the Speaker’s chair. 

The gathering of the Universalists in 
Boston was not overshadowed by the 
Christian Endeavorers. The meetings 
| were full and enthusiastic. The question 

has been asked, Why did not the Uni- 
| versalists join with the larger gathering? 
The Universalists some time ago asked to 
be allowed to join in the movement, while 
| they retained at the same time their sepa- 
rate denominational existence. This was 
| declined. So the Universalists organized 
among themselves, and, like Methodists 
in their Epworth League, worked in their Six Love Songs.” 

own lines. The young Universalists are | _By Frank E. Sawyer. Exquisite musical settings of 
| full of enthusiasm; they have faith in ep hd may Reh i hg 
/their own ideas, and are downright in | ?o*te"!d- 

earnest. The Young People’s Christian 


“Robert Franz’s Album of 
| Union has vigorous life, and their proceed- 


Songs.” 
ings were varied and interesting.—Chris- | two volumes of Franz’s most admired compositions 
| a ; An inexhaustible store of beautiful songs. English 
| tian Register. and German text. Vol. 1, 55 numbers; VoL 2, 52num 
| Two noted Scotchwomen who will be | bers. Each, heavy paper, 50 cents; Boards, 
$1.25; Cloth, $2.00. 
|much missed by the poor have passed ‘6 9 
| away—the Dowager Marchioness of Lans From German Poets. 
downe, Baroness Nairne in her own right, Twelve delightful songs from translations of Heine, 
and a worthy descendant of the Baroness 
Nairne of Scottish song, whose ‘‘Auld 


Gunther, Walling, Goethe, etc. $1.00, postpaid 
“Songs of Sleep.” 

| House” and ‘‘Rowan Tree” are still so 

| popular in schools and cottages. Miss 


By Clayton Johns. Oneof the daintiest small 
all collee 
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| daughter of the ‘Bonnie House o’ Airlie,” 

was herself a poetess, who wrote so sym- 
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| pathetically of the lowly ways of simple 


By Frederick H, Cowen, Eight simple, delightful 
men, that a well-known authority has said, | 
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Monday, July 22nd. 
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CAPTIVATING SONGS. 
“Song Album.” 


By Martin Roeder. 18 Songs of the highest order 
for soprano, mezzo-soprano, and tenor. A valuable 
collection for good singers. $1.50, postpaid. 


“Boott’s Album of Songs.” 


A new collection of splendid lyrics, showing rare 
treatment in musical setting and accompaniment, 
An important addition to the igpest class of modern 
song albums. $1.00, postpaid, 





th easy accompanyments. making an excep- 
! 


tionally pleasing collection, 50 cents, postpaid. 
Send for cna ive ctroular of novelties in vocal 
a . 
| “Describing some quiet rural scene or 
picture of rugged grandeur, she is equally 


t 
instrumental muste 
Agents for Knabe and Fischer Pianos and th 
| at home, and has an ample flow of melodi- | 


self-playing ‘‘Symphony.’’ For Musical Instra 
ments, Strings, etc., send to 


JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO. N, Y. 


| sented by the wide-spreading valleys of 

Strathmore and the lofty Grampians, 
rising peak over peak, till their summits 
are enveloped in a misty canopy.” 
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GEMS FROM VICTOR HUGO. 
BY LOUISE IMCGEN GUINEY. 


My rbymes should take their flight, endearing, 
Sweet, and frail, to thy garden pale, 

If on swallow's wings, belovéd, 

Their message might be told thee. 


All radiant sbould they seek thee, nearing 
Hearth and fender, firelit splendor, 

Were they dowered with wings, belovéed, 
Like spirits, to uphold thee. 


Beside thee, faithful, pure, and cheering, 
Night and day would my verses stay, 
Had they only wings, beloved, 
As Love hath, to enfold thee! 
Il. 
Hope on in each to-morrow, and for to-morrow’s 


sake; 
To-morrow and to morrow, O love! believe 
and dare; 
Take courege, and forever as the gracious dawn 
doth break, 


Front God at mercy’s dayspring with thy com- 
pelling prayer. 


Tho’ our rash hands alone, dear, wrought this 
our woe undreamed, 
Who knows but, as some morning, we kneel 
in patience thus, 
He, baving blessed all pure hearts, all sinful 
hearts redeemed, 
In love and in forgiveness may look at last 


on us? 
Il. 


Alone by the waves, starry midnight on high, 
O’er the sea not a mist, not a cloud in the sky, 
I stood, and beyond the scen world I had 
sight; 
And the woods, and the hills, and all Nature 
seemed stirred, 
Confusedly, plaintively, asking a word 
Of the ocean’s dumb tide, of the heavenly light. 


Then the fiery planets, an infinite host, 
Loud, faint, as their myriad harmonies cressed, 
Spake, each bowing down with his circlet of 
gold: 
And spake the blue flood that no hand shall 
arrest, 
Inclining superbly its foam-jeweled crest: 
“Behold the Lord God! The Eternal behold!”’ 
— Independent. 
—-- +e. 


THE FAULT OF THE AGE. 


BY ELLA WHBELER WILCOX. 


The fault of the age is a mad endeavor 
To leap to heights that were made to climb; 
By a burst of strength or a thought that is clever 
We plan to outwit and forestall Time. 


We scorn to wait for the thing worth having; 
We want high noon at the day’s dim dawn; 
We find no pleasure in toiling and saving 
As our forefathers did in the good times gone. 


We force our roses tefore their season 
To bloom and blossom that we may wear; 
And then we wonder and ask the reason 
Why perfect buds are so few and rare. 


We crave the gain, but despise the getting; 
We want wealth, not as reward, but dower; 
And the strength that is wasted in useless fretting 
Would fell a forest or build a tower. 


To covet the prize, yet shrink from the winning ; 
To thirst for glory, yet fear the fight— 

Why, what can it lead to at last but sinning, 
To mental languor and moral blight ? 


Better the old slow way of striving, 
And counting small gains when the year is 
done, 
Than to use our forces all in contriving, 
And to grasp for pleasures we have not won. 


—_—~<@>—____——_ 





For the Woman’s Journal, 


The Years that the Locusts Have Eaten. 


BY ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH, 


(Author of “Joanna Traill, Spinster.’’) 


CHAPTER X. 
MISS CARDREW RETURNS. 


“The little coachman would get an- 
other, better team; do you doubt it?” 

All day the question probed Miss Car- 
drew’s memory, digging abcut the dead 
clay of her youth. Did she look like death? 
She looked at herself in the glass. She 
gaw a colorless face, made vivid by keen 
bright eyes. She saw a tiny ridiculous 
figure in a too-short gown. It had once 
fitted her ; it was a misfit now, not because 
she had grcwn, but because the flannel 
had sbrunk. She pushed her spectacles 
aside, sat dowp, and turned her vision 
inwards. She saw a shivering little soul, 
naked, and refusing to put on the only 
garment offered it. The sight made her 
shrink and close her eyes. 

‘‘We must all die.” 

Must she send that trembling little 
creature into the open, still unclad? 

She had laid aside her faith in God and 
immortality lomg years ago. She had 
outgrown its scant dimensions; she 
thought it made her look ridiculous, But 
Priscilla wore that same narrow garment 
of faith, and was not ridiculous. If this 
life failed, if the flesh died, there was 
another better team somewhere for 
Priscilla’s soul to drive. She had not 
looked absurd when she said it. Miss 
Cardrew began to wonder whether it was 
because she had grown bigger that the 
old religion no longer fitted. Was it not 
because her faith had shrunk and grown 
small? 

If in this life only we have hope, we are 
of all men most miserable.” 

The words came back to her as she had 
heard them last, standing beside an open 





The lark slept in its cage. The grey night 


grave. She bad known their truth then 
in her utter misery. She had had no hope 
of seeing him again to lighten the weight 
of the load she carried. Her heart ask d 
bread. Philosophy had given her stones, 
and earth to earth. The figure Priscilla 
had used pricked her fancy. The vision 
of her lover not dead, but scouring eter- 
nity, a gay charioteer with immortal 
steeds. Ah! this was better than earth 
under the earth! If she could only come 
back to the old faith! The poor little 
spinster sat by her cheerless hearth, her 
eyes dim with yearning, holding the 
questions of all the ages: Shall we meet 
our dead again? 

Priscilla’s rendez vous with life had set 
Miss Cardrew marching to her rendez vous | 
with death. Would the little coachman | 
find another team ? 

Twilight had grown around her worn | 
face when she shivered and stirred. There | 
was no fire in the grate, no lamp lighted. | 





was upon her. She tottered as she strug- 
gied to her feet. 
‘*] will arise and go to my Father,” she 


sobbed. 


The words were in her ears when she 
woke next morning, but they persistently 
misquoted themselves. 

“T will arise and go to her father. I 
will arise and go to her father.” 

Miss Cardrew could not get away from 
them, though it was a busy day with her, 
and she could not spare thought for 
misquotations barking profarity. It was 
not till she had gone downstairs and 
found Priscilla bending over her writing, 
her face white and drawn, that she saw 
any meaning in the persistent phrase. 

‘*My dear, you are not well. You should 
not be working,” said the little spinster. 

‘*T must,” said Priscilla cheerily; ‘'I 
must work while I can.” 

‘*But, my dear, you should think——” 

‘*Don’t, cried Priscilla sharply, putting 
her hands over her ears. it was hard 
enough to feel that she might be doing 
harm; she could not bear to hear it put 
into words. 

‘*Well, I can’t stay,” said Miss Car- 
drew. ‘I am going marketing; can I get 
anything for you?’ 

‘Gertrude is doing my shopping to-day, 
thank you, Cardie dear, I am in 4 bad 
temper ; don’t mind me.” 

The little spinster climbed the steps to 
her flat. ‘‘She is looking very ill, dear 
child ; she ought to rest this last month.” 

‘*T will arige and go to her father.”’ The 
words ran up the steps before her, bark- 
ing. 

Then she understood what she must do. 
It would need courage. The rector was a 
stern, hard man. But Priscilla must not 
kill herself. 

She looked out the trains to Frodsham. 
She could get down that day, see the 
rector, and be back again that evening. 
She put seed and water in the lark’s cage, 
and she was ready for her journey. 

Some hours after, she was walking up 
the main street of Frodsham, spying out 
ancient landmarks. There was the old 
church, grey where it was not greened by 
moss andivy. Round by the south wall 
was the grave on which the rector him 
self laid a wreath every Tuesday. He 
had loved his wife. ‘‘He cannot be so 
hard,” Miss Cardrew thought. 

That house with the lace curtains was 
where the Miss Speaights lived. She 
had had many cups of tea behind the cur- 
tains. They were draped to allow a view 
of the street from end to end. 

There was the grocer’s shop—the name 
of ‘‘Momerie, Grocer and Tea-dealer” still 
over the door. To her tcwn-weary eyes 
it looked fresh and dainty, with its rad- 
dled steps and latticed windows. The 
wreath of onions inside the door swung 
in the fresh breeze: there was a strong 
smell of peppermint as she passed. She 
sniffed approvingly. Priscilla always 
loved them. She would not have had to 
work so hard if she had lived here and 
kept this nice little shop. She looked at 
it wistfully. ‘*When I have made my for 
tune, I shall come back to Frodsham and 
take a little shop like this. I should 
be among friends. That house with the 
wire blind is where the auctioneer’s widow 
lives. I can see her head over the blind. 
Dear me! She still wears a white cap 
and streamers. They must remind her 
agreeably of her loss. Poor woman, she 
had a very sad life with him. I wonder 
what the goodwill of a business like that 
could be purchased for? I might go back 
and purchase an ounce of peppermints. 
Priscilla was always fond of them. I 
might ask the question. It could do no 
harm.” The idea pleased her. She turned 
back, bought the peppermints, asked the 
question. 

The old man was taciturn. ‘Some 
businesses was worth more’n others; you 
might get one cheap, and you mightn’t. 
And you might do well wi’ groceries, and 
you mightn’t. He might be giving up 
when his lease was out, and then again he 
might not. Maybe next year, maybe 
not.” 








The information excited Miss Cardrew. 


She put her. peppermints in the work- 
bag she carried. She did not regret her 
purchase. She had learned something. 
This visit to Frodsham prophesied possi- 
bilities. She felt ten years younger here 
thanin town. The past again led her by 
the hand. She peered about with those 
keen eyes of hers, seeing Priscilla every- 
where. That was the gate on which she 
used to swing. In that pond she had 
waded, to the scandal of the village, and 
the shocking of her governess. That was 
the doctor’s gig into which she had 
climbed, driving away in spite of the suf- 
fering coachman. Miss Cardrew was 
ringing the bell of the R:ctory before she 
realized that she had to face the rector. 

The study was exactly as she remem- 
bered it. As she entered, the air of the 
governess perched once more upoao her. 
She felt that it was quarter-day, and she 
had been sent for to receive her salary. 
Nervousness fought with the proper dig- 
nity of her position as Priscilla’s govern- 
ness. 

The rector met her as of old, formally, 
with courtesy. At Priscilla’s name he 
stiffened. But Miss Cardrew was not to 
be frightened. Neither the rector nor her 
‘subject’ which was indeed a delicate 
one—deterred her. She told the whole 
story without a blush; Dunstane’s illness, 
Priscilla’s brave fight, the baby that was 
coming. She spared neither herself nor 
her listener. A plucky little soldier, she 
stood undaunted and fired her shots into 
the enemy’s camp. 

When the echoes of the fusilade had 
died away, the rector drew a note from 
his purse and laid it on the table. 

“Give that to Mrs. Momerie,” he said 
in a voice that crackled. ‘*Tell her for 
me that I hope she will not put me to the 
pain of refusing a second application.” 

Miss Cardrew slipped the note into her 
bag, with the peppermints. 

‘I regret to call dear Priscilla’s father 
a beetle,” she said to herself, ‘‘but he 
bears a singular resemblance to the 
Egyptian scarab.” 

She hurried to the post-c ffice, then to 
the station, and was in time for the up- 
train. 

But she arrived in Regent’s Buildings 
too late. Everything was quiet as she 
toiled wearily up the stairs. It was not 
time for Markham and his set to make 
night hideous. But she was very tired. 
She would have supper and go to bed. 
Outside Priscilla’s door she stopped. It 
was impossible, but, wasn’t that an infant 
crying ? 


CHAPTER XI. 
PRISCILLA'S LITTLE BABY. 


“It was terrible,’ Gertrude said, the 
tears streaming down her face. ‘All those 
hours she lay there with a face like death ; 
no cry; no sound. Her eyes seemed to 
see straight into heaven—smiling—smil- 
ing. Mrs. Gibson was certain she would 
die. I held her hand and wiped her face. 
It was 80 little that one could do!” She 
broke off. 

‘You ought not to have been there,’ 
said Miss Cardrew, severely. ‘‘It was 
most injudicious; indeed, improper. I 
should not have thought of it at my age; 
and at yours!” The proprieties sat sternly 
on the white front. 

“Oh, yes, you would, Miss Cardrew. 
There was no one else. You would not 
have left her. Mrs. Gibson was kind, and 
the doctor; but Priscilla needed me.’’ She 
wiped her eyes. ‘All the time I was 
thinking, 

Into the valley of death 
Rode the six hundred; 
But she went quite alone.” 

‘‘Dear heart! dear heart!” 
spinster was crying, too. 

‘*‘When it was quite over,’ Gertrude 
continued, ‘“‘you should have seen her 
face! ‘Is my little baby all right, Mrs. 
Gibson?’ ‘Yes, Mrs. Momerie. I never 
seed a finer child for eight months; and 
what lungs!’ But it wasn’t. The most 
pitiful mite you ever saw, like a little 
dead thing.” 

‘‘Where was Mr. Momerie?”’ 

‘*At Mr. Malden’s. He made Mrs. Gib- 
son wheel him in, and he kept her there, 
talking most wonderfully. She took the 
child in to show him. ‘Oh, baby, baby, 
you ought not to have come!’ he said. 
And he held the little hand and dropped 
tears into it.” Gertrude stopped to wipe 
her eyes again. ‘‘I wish I wasn’t so silly, 
but it is allsosad! And the little mother 
lying there, the proudest and happiest 
woman in all London.” 

I didn’t go in,” said Miss Cardrew, 
blowing her nose. “I thought it was 
advisable not to.” 

“I left her sleeping, holding the child.” 

“It’s a girl?” 

‘Yes; she was always certain it would 
be. You should have seen her when she 
named it Dolores.” 

‘Dolores! I thought she was so happy !” 
cried Miss Cardrew. 

“Yes; but it is so sad altogether!” 
Gertrude began to cry again. 

“It has been too much for you, my 
dear,’’ said the little spinster. 

‘It is not that, Miss Cardrew ; but, sit- 


The little 





ting there, things seemed different. Life 
and death were so near, | seemed to touch 
eternity. And [ felt so small! What 
did it matter whether [ ever became a 
great singer or not? Nothing mattered; 
nothing but death. Supposing Priscilla 
had died then!” 

‘*The little coachman would have found 
another team,” said Miss Cardrew, trem- 
ulously. 


One Sunday afternoon Priscilla held a 
reception. It had bean difficult to per- 


| suade her to rest, there was so much de- 


| pending on her. 
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She must begin her 
work, for the sake of the child. She un- 


| derstood now what made it possible for 


poor women like Markham to go back to 
the factory so soon. With those tiny 
hands pushing her on, she would have 
resented any legislation that kept her in 
evforced idleness. 

It is quite certain that Priscilla would 
have detied everybody had it not been 
for that envelope bearing the Frodsham 
postmark that she had received. It had 
contained a ten-pound note, and a scrap 
of writing: ‘‘For Mrs. Momerie’s baby.” 

Miss Cardrew was greatly excited when 
she heard about it. She insisted on seeing 
the note and the paper. But she did not 
recognize the rector’s writing, though 
it could have come from no one else, 
she maintained. This opportune note 
gave Priscilla a longer rest; and as soon 
as it was possible she called her friends 
and neighbors together to rejoice with 
her. They had made the sitting-room 
into a bedroom for Dunstane, so she held 
her reception in the kitchen. She scarcely 
recognized the place when she came in. 
Malden had stripped his studio of cur- 
tains and rugs to make it cosy; his most 
comfortable chair held out its arms to her. 
Gertrude had provided flowers. Miss 
Cardrew had hung the lark in the win 
dow. The kindness and love of it all 
made Priscilla very happy. She wore 
Mrs. Markham’s white shawl, lent for the 
occasion. Gertrude’s present of snowy 
elegance would keep for another day. 

She sat, paler than usual ; the old gayety 
on her face tranefigured into happiness. 
The baby slept in her arms. The little 
spinster and Gertrude were on their knees 
before the two, wondering, pitying, ador- 
ing. Malden was also a worshipper, but 
in the outer court. The only permanent 
religion, he was thinking, is that which 
has for its central figures a mother and 
child; and Botticelli himself never im- 
agined a more perfect Madonna. The big 
man looked shy, and somewhat out-of- 
place in that cluster of emotional women. 
He had a kitten in each pocket of his coat ; 
and the two fluffy heads against the vel- 
veteen made a fascinating picture. 

But Priscilla did not care a straw for 
the kittens. He stole away and left them 
In the studio. He came back again, and 
hung about aimlessly, listening to the 
women purring and cooing over the baby. 

If Dunstane had been there, it would 
have saved the situation; but Dunstane 
preferred to remain in the sitting-room. 
He ‘‘could not bear the excitement, but 
his thoughts would be with Priscilla.” 

Malden forgave the women’s raptures. 
Babies were not much in his line; but he 
would have welcomed anything that 
brought the happiness to Priscilla’s face. 
By and by in came Mrs. Markham, and 
the Markham children, and Jimmy Gib- 
son, all in their Sunday clothes, with clean 
faces, herding together. The sight of 
Mrs. Momerie reassured them; and they 
went forward and stood gazing at the 
morsel of humanity on her lap. 

Priscilla acted showman, proudly show- 
ing the eyelashes, the dear little hands, 
the tiny feet. 

Mrs. Markham dropped into the back- 
ground, put her apron over her face, and 
behind it whispered to Mrs. Gibson: ‘‘It’s 
as like the one I lost—it might ha’ been 
the same. I[i’s give me quite a turn to 
see it. That was the way mine looked 
when it was laid out.” 

Suddenly the eldest girl spoke up 
shrilly: ‘‘It’s not much of a byby to 
look at; not like our Sallie. "Er was a 
wopper, ’er was.” 

‘It’s like our last byby wot died,” 
piped another small voice. 

Malden saw the scared look in Priscilla’s 
eyes. She turned them on the baby and 
then on the children, tracing pitiful dis- 
similarities. 

**We put our byby in a box and deaded 
it,” said Nisie, smiling into Priscilla’s 
face. 

‘Oh, hush, my dear!’ said Miss Car- 
drew. 

“Little gels should be seen and not 
*eard,” said Mrs. Gibson. ‘Run away to 
your play now.” 

‘‘We never plys, ‘cept when Mrs. 
Momerie plys with us.” 

Malden stepped forward. 

‘Will you trust the youngster to me a 
minute, Mrs. Momerie? I should like to 
hold her. What a fragile little flower it 
is! I like them small and young, and 
helpless like this,’ he went on. ‘Those 
robust young rascals, all legs and arms, 
don’t reach one’s heart so soon as these 
wee white Dollies.” 








Priscilla’s eyes were on them with a 
look he could not meet. 

A flicker passed over the baby’s face. 

“Do you see? She is smiling in her 
sleep,” he said. 

‘*The angels are whispering to her,” 
murmured Miss Cardrew. 

‘Lor, ma’am! its only the wind. Wher- 
ever did | put that dill water, now?” said 
Mrs. Gibson, bustling. 

Malden’s shoulders were shaking. He 
crossed the room and gave the baby to 
Gertrude Tennant. 

(Tobe Continued.) 
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A JUDICIAL MURDER. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

I hope you will not let the shocking 
case of Maria Barberi pass unnoticed. 

The sentencing to death during the week 
beginning Monday, August 19, of Maria 
Barberi, the littie Italian girl convicted 
of killing her lover, by Recorder Goff in 
the Court of General Sessions this morn- 
ing, was a scene that while it lacked sen- 
sational features, was intensely pathetic 
and made a deep impression upon the 
great crowd that filled the court room. 

It was an assemblage ts pical of a New 
York criminal court crowd. For almost 
an hour the routine busicess of the court 
was carried on, while the spectators waited 
for the scene that they knew was coming. 
Long lines of prisoners were led to the 
bar to plead or to hear their sentences 
pronounced. ‘They were in the main the 
riff-raft of evil doers who listened in 
silence and departed to their cells without 
a sign of feeling. A young man stood 
out among them conspicuous by his well- 
bred manner. His counsel pleaded for 
mercy for him and in reply a scathing 
lecture from the bench was followed by a 
sentence of nearly four years in Sing 
Sing. As he was led away, his mother 
threw her arms about his neck and was 
dragged to the door leading tothe Bridge 
of Sighs. 

It was 1120 when the little prisoner 
was led in, supported by an officer and the 
tender-hearted and sympathetic Mrs. Fos- 
ter. Maria was deathly pale, and sank 
into the chair placed in front of the bar, 
as one in a faint. 

As soon as she was seated the clerk 
asked her certain formal questions, and 
she answered in whispers that were trans- 
lated by the interpreter. Then Mr. 
Mclntyre, the Assistant District Attorney 
who had conducted the prosecution, rose 
and asked that the sentence of death be 
pronounced. His speech was dignified 
and full of feeling, and his voice was 
pitched in a low tone that was in keeping 
with the unpleasant duty he had to per- 
form. Then Mr. Evans and Mr. House 
(the latter newly associated in the case), 
pleaded for a suspension of sentence until 
they could perfect their appeal for a new 
trial. and both pleaded elc quently, but in 
vain, for the Recorder denied the motions. 

It was during these slowly delivered ap- 
peals that the girl began breaking down, 
and as Mr. House, for the second time, 
addressed the court, she burst for a mo- 
ment into a flood of tears. Then came 
the moment when she had to stand and 
listen to the Recorder pronounce the sen- 
tence of death. Mrs. Foster supported 
her from the left with her head close to 
the frightened girl’s, and Mr. Evans, of 
her counsel, stood at her right. Directly 
in front, within the bar, stood the Italian 
interpreter of the court. Maria’s face, a 
shapeless face, soft and pallid, with heavy 
black eyebrows, a flat nose, terribly 
swollen, eyes and lips that were almost 
blue, grew absolutely corpse-like as sen- 
tence after sentence of the Recorder’s 
remarks were translated. She gave no 
sign of knowing what was said, her eyes 
roved over the floor or to Mrs. Foster’s 
face, and all she seemed to faintly com- 
prehend was that the friend beside her 
was pleading with her to be brave. When 
the dreaded words had been spoken she 
sat down, and the dense semi-circle of 
men about her gazed at her with many a 
dampenedeye. The clerk read the formal 
papers, delivering her to Sheriff Tamsen, 
who stood beside him staring at Maria, 
and then a signal was given ard she was 
led tottering out through the lane that 
was formed to admit of her passage. 

as she passed out of sight, she saw for 
a moment her mother, her father and her 
brother, who had sat crouching on the 
back bench throughout the morning, the 
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‘woman with streaming eyes, the men, 
both pale and haggard, but shedding no 
tears. Throughout the entire proceed- 
ings there was deep silence, and few who 
were present will soon forget the impres- 
sion the scene wade upon them. 

A child of fifteen is sentenced to death 
by the ‘guardians and representatives of 
women” in the State of New York. Already 
morally murdered by the laws of men, 
she must now be physically murdered by 
the same merciful judges. 

A man Killing the seducer of his wife is 
pardoned, but a “little girl” inflicting 
upon her seducer revenge, must pay the 
full penalty of the law. The antis talk of 
the weakness and tender heartedness of 
juries when wumen are concerned, but 
truly it is not apparent in this case! 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

Fordham Heights, New York City. 


In my judgment the guilt of the judge 
in pronouncing such a sentence under the 
circumstances, is greater than that of this 
unfortunate girl, whose sentence ought to 
have been ‘justifiable homicide. H BB. 


or 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE DISAGREEABLE WOMAN. A Social 
Mystery. By Julian Starr. New York: 
G. W. Dillingham. 1895. 


It is refreshing to read a story without 
aflectation or pretence. One which de- 
scribes real life, with its humor and 
pathos, its lights and shadows, its con- 
tradictions and congruities. One, too, 
which ends well for the characters that 
deserve good fortune. Like Dr. Holmes’ 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, the 
story teller is the inmate of a boarding- 
house and describes his fellow boarders. 
Unlike the Autocrat, he reports what 
others say, while he himself introduces his 
companies to the reader. The Disagree- 
able Woman, whose sharp tongue ard 
uncompromising veracity makes everyone 
dread her, turns out a veritable angel of 
mercy, and a generous warm - hearted 
friend of the friendless. It is a bright, 
lively, charming book. H. B. B. 


JimMy Boy. By Sophie May. Boston: 
Lec & Shepard. 1895. Price, 75 cents. 


This is one of a series called Little 
Prudy’s Children. It is an attempt to 
reproduce the quaint, droll sayings of 
children and to illustrate the characters 
of Jimmy Boy and Wee Lucy. Of course 
no such attempt could succeed unless it 
was made by a woman, not too far removed 
from childhood, The true test of the 
merits of such a book is the impression it 
makes upon the children for whose pleas- 
ure it is written. To us this one would 
seem in every way & success. 

H. B. B. 
THE CONDITION OF WOMEN 


UNITED STATES. 


IN THE 


trated. Translated by Abby Langdon 

Alger. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1895. 

Price, $1.25 

This isa charming book—wise, genial, 
witty, appreciative. The biographical 
sketch and pleasant portrait of the author 
prepossess the reader in her favor, and her 
easy, frank expression of her impressions 
completes the bond of sympathy. Even 
on the voyage from Havre to New York 
she begins her social studies among her 
American fellow passengers. She visits | 
the World’s Fair, the Chicago Women’s | 
Clubs, and contrasts the lively western | 
metropolis with the more sedate society 
of Boston. She visits women’s colleges, | 
co-educational colleges, and university ex: | 
tensions. A woman’s prison, working: | 
women’s homes and clubs, domestic life, | 
industrial schools, the Agricultural [n- | 
stitute at Hampton, negroes and Indians, | 
college settlements, all pass in review 
before her keen perceptives. Of course | 
she cannot penetrate very deeply, but she | 
photographs the surfaces of things with 
cheerful fidelity. To go with her is like 
travelling with a ‘ively critic whose com- 
ments are all the more suggestive because 
epiced with novelty. She recognizes the | 
diversity which already exists among us, | 
and says: ‘*T'o know America thoroughly 
it is not enough to gaze at this or that | 
wandering star, we must frequent the | 
best society of New York, Boston and 
Philadelphia; we must visit the Southern | 
States so sorely tried by war; we must | 
penetrate the remote farms of the Weat; | 
in short we must study woman in the far- | 
distant corners of that continent made up 
(not to mention the territories), of forty- 
four States, not one of which is smaller 
than Switzerland, and some of which are 
larger than France. It struck me that the 
best way to mark the differences would be 
to set down accurately the notes taken 
from day to day during a journey of sev- 
eral months’ duration—a woman’s notes | 
about everything that relates to the con- 
dition of women. The moment is favor- | 
able, since the important question of ex- 
tending the right of suffrage to a sex 
which already possesses so many privi- 
leges, is just now more than ever the sub- 
ject of debate before the Legislatures of 
the Union.” H.B B. 





RELICS OF YE OLDEN Days IN SALEM 
County, NEw JERSEY. Reported for 
the Board of Lady Managers World’s 
Columbian Commission. By Anna Han- 
ter Van Meter. Salem, N. Y.: Robert 
Goynne. 1892. 


This interesting catalogue of old local | 
New Jersey antiques was prepared by a 
woman whose patriotism extends from | 
the past to the future. ‘This worthy | 
granddaughter of the women who for | 
thirty years voted on the banks of the | 
Delaware, says: ‘‘I do not believe in tax- | 
ation without representation. If it be | 
rightful to assess the property of a woman 
in the same ratio that the property of a 
man is assessed, it is fitting that she be 
given the same privileges of the ballot 





A Traveller’s Notes. | 
By Madame Blanc (The. Bentzon), Lllus- | 


, and characters are Cornish. 


| amelioration. 


with all that may be involved therein. 
The revolution will come ‘Two of the 
three stages necessary to any reform are 
already here: education and agitation. 
Legislation will, in the fulness of time, 
end the struggle—a victory that shall be as 
notable, in the history of advancing civ- 
ilization,as that of the men of the American 
Coolnies more than a century ago, whose 
watchword was, ‘Mo taxation without 
representation.’ But it will be a blood- 
less triumph. The pen and voice are 
woman’s weapons, and fair-minded men 
| will be convinced by them. The evils 
that are supposed to wait upon woman 
suffrage are largely imaginary. Woman 
has wonderful adaptability, and she will 
adjust herself to the new relations with 
her accustomed ease. When voting is 
general, it may be possible for earnest 
men and women to unite their forces for a 
ballot with moral, educational and prop- 
erty qualifications, all in the line of pre- 
paring for the earth wherein shall dwell 
righteousness.” 

ANNA HUNTER VAN METER 





LOVE AND SHAWL Straps. By Anetten 
L. Noble, with collaboratum of Pearl 

| Clement Caann. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
New York and London. 1894 Paper. 
Price, 50 cents. 


Come Forts. By Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps and Herbert D. Ward. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifliin & 
Co. Paper. Price, 50 cents. 


DIARY OF ANNA GREEN WINSLOW. A Bos- 
* ton School Girl of 1771, edited by Alice 
Morse Earle. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Miffin & Co. 1894. Price, 
$1 25. 


There is something at once humorous 
and pathetic in this unstudied memo- 
randum of small events in the daily life 
of a bright young girl visiting Boston, in- 
tended solely for the eyes of her parents 
twenty five years ago. She has been for 
a hu.dred years lying under the sod in 
Marshfield. The whole social atmos- 
phere has changed. New manners, new 
ideas, a new nationality have swept away, 
like a flood, the surroundings of the child. 
The name of the streets alone remain, but 
utterly changed. The tide of business 
pours through Sudbury Street where 
Miss Alice feared to attract the criticism 
of her fashionable friends by a dress and 
hat oul of style. And yet, by a strange 
concurrence of events, this little, quaint 
narrative outlines government, laws, cus- 
toms and theology to remind us that our 
ancestors, too, were once young, hopeful, 
aspiring and engrossed in their circle of 
events. Sic transit gloria mundi! 
| H. B. B 
| A History OF THE UNITED STATES. By 
Allen C. Thomas, A. M. Professor of 
History in Haverford College, Pennsyl- 
vania. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
1894. Price, $1 25 





| This is not so much a history as a com 
; pendium. It is a model of brevity, conden- 
sation and variety. Numerous portraits 
of distinguished men from Columbus to 
Whittier, and other illustrations, seventy- 
|nine in all, with admirable maps, 
relieve the otherwise somewhat dry 
details, which give in 410 pages octavo, a 
birds-eye view of the development of a 
continent. ‘T’nere is an excellent index 
and much valuable matter, such as the 
Mayfi»wer Contract. the Declaration of 
Independence, The U. 8S. Constitution and 
Amendments, ete. H. B. B. 


WoMEN’s TRAGEDIES. By H. D. Lowry. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1895. Price, 
$l. 

Here are sixteen pathetic heart-wring- 
ing stories of blighted affections, ruined 
hopes and domestic sorrows. The scenery 
The strange 
dialect and quaint habits of thought of 
the people of Cornwall give an air of 
romantic verisimilitude to these stern and 
solemn narratives. The tales constitute 
a terrible arrayment of men for their 
inhumanity towards women. Intemper- 
ance and hopeless poverty make the lot 
of the latter peculiarly hard. ‘The writer 
possibly never heard of the woman’s 
right and prohibition movements, and 
yet these afford the sole hope for social 
“The Widow’s History” 
ought to be republished by the temper- 
ance societies as more effective than any 


argument. H.B B. 
THE CURSE OF INTELLECT. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 1895. Price, $1. 


A story of great power—weird, terrible, 
grotesque and ghastly. Like Rider Hag 
gard, the author seems to delight in fan- 
tastic and unnatural horrors. Its whole 
tone is pessimistic. The conception of 
Power and his beast is uncanny and mon- 
strous. Yet in spite of its extravagance 
the story appeals to the imagination, 
which it both fascinates and repels. Oace 
began the reader will not willingly lay 


it down. H. B. B 
Davip DOUGLAS AND His Wire. By 
Mrs. O. W. Scott. Chicago. Woman’s 


Temperance Publishing Association. 
1894. 


This is the story of the Methodist min- 
ister who was called to preside over a 
a fashionable congregation in a manu- 
facturing town, whose leading member 
was a retired brewer, the owner of saloons 
and low tenement houses, a millionaire, a 
generous subscriber to the church and a 
Republican. The minister becomes aroused 
to the iniquity of the liquor traffic, and in 
the midst of a closely contested election, 
he attends a Prohibition meeting and opens 
its sessions with prayer. The millionaire 
and his friends at once ostracise the pas- 
tor, and set on foot a covert opposition of 
his continued pastorate. At the next 
conference he is transferred to a smaller 
congregation, with a salary insufficient 


for third-party prohibition, in the guise 
of a story, and a very interesting and 
readable story it is. To those who think 
that the liquor traffic can be suppressed 
by a political party organized for that 
purpose, it will be very convincing. On 
the other hand those who think that par- 
ties have their bisis in sectional and class 
peculiarities quite apart from opinions on 
special questions, will not be converted 
by it to a belief in the wisdom of third 
party action, while they will admire the 
courage and fidelity to his convictions 
displayed by the heroic minister. 


H. B. B. 
THE Concorp GuIDE Book. Historic, 
Literary, and Picturesque. By George 


B. Bartlett. Illustrated. Boston: Loth- 
rop Publishing Co. 1895. Paper 50 
cents, cloth $1. 





This is the standard hand-hook of the 
famous old town of Concord. It is a com- | 
plete key to the sights of the town, and | 
the illustrations alone are worth many | 
times the price of the book. H.B.B. | 


CHRISTIANITY AND OUR Times. By R. 
P. Brorup. Chicago: International 
Book Co. 1895. Price, 25 cents. 


A series of narrow-minded but earnest 
and suggestive discourses. The author 
bases his ethics on the literal inspiration 
of the Bible, and his hope for the future 
of the country upon the limitation of 
immigration by lines of race and religion. 
Woman suffrage, he regards as a vicious 
and visionary idea, mischievous as dis- 
couraging early marriage, and encourag- 
ing a false idea of individualism among 
women, resulting in an unnatural celibacy. 
But the best answer to the latter objection 
is the tact that niae-tenths jof the women 
who are active in reform movements are 
married women or widows. A reference 
to the list of officers of the woman suffrage 
societies and to those of the W. C. T. U’s. 
will show that public activities are not 
conducive to celibacy. Asa rule they are 
the reverse of this. Anything which brings 
men and women together in harmonious 
relations promotes happy marriages. 

H. B. B. 


THE LABOR ANNUAL. A Year Book of 
Industrial Progress and Social Welfare. 
Joseph Edwards. Liverpool, England: 
Paper. 1895. Price, 1 shilling and 212 
pennies, postpaid, by mail. Clarion 
Office, London, Agents. Labor Presa, 
Manchester, Publishers. 

This pamphlet will be of interest to all 
labor reformers and socialists. It contains 
portraits and brief biographies of the lead- 
ing English men and women engaged in 
the agitation for a new and more equitable 
social order. A guide to labor literature, 
special articles, a calendar, and a Trade 
Union directory are included. HB B. 





Tue CuoseN VALLEY. By Mary Halleck | 
|! Foote. Riverside Paper Series No. 69. | 
| Boston and New York: Houghton, | 
| Mifflin & Co. Price, 50 cents. - | 


FEMALE FILosory FisHep 
FRIED. By Feelix Feelers. 
Price, 50 cents. 

This book is much better than its foolish 


OUT AND! 
| 


Paper. | 


name indicates. ‘The title,’? says the 
N. Y. Voice, ‘tis the weakest thing about 
it.’ It contains a vast amount of informa- 


tion on the woman suffrage question. | 
Send to Rev. L. E. Keith, Caldwell, O. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF CHAUNCY HALL 
SCHOOL. With catalogue of teachers 
and pupils, and an appendix. 1828 to 
1894. By Thomas Cushing. Boston: 
David Clapp & Son. 1895 


A private school, entirely unendowed, 
and averaging more than 290 pupils, has 
maintained itself in Boston with steady 
and increasing success for nearly seventy 
years. Its numerous graduates, and the 
children and grandchildren of its earlier 
scholars, will thank Mr. Cushing for the 
facts concerning its origin and existence 
which he has embodied in this little vol- 
ume. Mr. Cushing having been connected 





Cleansing from Moths. 


S.C.SMALL.&CO. 


Woman's Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 


Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 
How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 
A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
The Elective Franchise, py ieading Suffragists. 
Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 


Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Hen 
Ward Beecher. siete wd 


How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B 
Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alics Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines, by T. W. 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, by 
Harriette A. Keyser. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by Eliza 
Sproat Turner. 


How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. Jas. 
S. Clarkson. 


Freedom tr Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equa! Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 
Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 
Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 


Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

Dr. Jacobi on Woman Saffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 
Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 


Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 


a Military Argument, by Alice Stone Black- 
well. 


Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C.C. Harrah, 


Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 
A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 
A Solution of the Southern Question, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 
Also forsale: 
Woman Suffrage Cook-book , 60 cents. 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 
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Now see that your blood is pure. Good 
health follows the use of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla which is the one great blood 
purifier. 


MEDIOAL REGISTER 


BOSTON, MASS. 


College of Physicians = Surgeons, 
Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 


Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 


Term opens September 20th. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKR, A. M., M.D., Dean 
517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for Cataogue. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1894 
For particulars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Seo’y, 
74 Boylston *t., Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


inter Session 


w ned October ist; en 
Four years’ qeaded crumne. Lectures, quisuoe,1 abe 
pay Ay and full Clinical Instruction. 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 


and Dispensaries of New York. For an 
and in: 














formation SPR! to 
E BLACKWELL, M.D.,Dzas, 
821 East 15th St., New York, 





SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GEN 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


46th Annual Session opens Sept. 25, '95. A four years 
greded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and 

linical work offers gy! advantages to students, 
who are also admit to the clinics of the public 
































FOR SALE and TO RENT. 


—ALL KINDS OF— 


INVALID FURNITURE. | 


Repairing, 


| 


Any article of Furniture made to | 


order by 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING. 


‘iospitals. Address CLARA MA 


RSHALL, 
Dea, 1712 Locust St., Phila. 


D., 








ls anecessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft 
ness, not hardening as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., JAN. 25, 1894. 
KNITTED MATTRESS CoO., 
Canton Junction, Mass. 
Gentlemen—In reply to your letter, we 


| would say we have sold your Knitted 


90 Canal Street, Boston. 








with the school from 1828 to 1879, and 
for a long time one of its proprietors, is 
the man of all others who could best do | 


EDUCATIONAL. 








this work, and he has done it thoroughly | 
and well. H. B. B. 
- +e | 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 
Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 


| 


| 


Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 
Price ot Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 


of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one | 
hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 


Woman’s JOURNAL OPrPice, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAPLETS. 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 
Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 
Song Leafiet. | 
Woman Suffragein Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

Legislative Advice. How to Secure the pas- 
sage of Laws. 


son. 
The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W 
Bashford. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 





to support his family. The book is a plea 





English and Classical School | 


Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hundred | September 18th, 1895. 


Address ONLY Leaflet Department, QWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN. 


Broad 8t. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
| college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientificand Literary degrees. Health- 
| ful location, extensive grounds, buildings,machine 
shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
lars address CHARLES Dz GARMO. Ph. D., Prestdent, 


WEST NEWTON 


ALLEN BROTHERS. 


Family School. Both Sexes. Unsectarian. | 


should be made payable to ‘*Massachusetts | Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, Business, a 
and for a useful life. | 


| 


Forty-third Year begins Wednesday, 





Catalogue of ALLEN BROTHERS, 
West Newton, Mass. 
- 


Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutesfrom 


For full particu 





frage Association. 
cloth, 50 cents. 
of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 3 Park 8t., 
Boston, or will be mailed to any address upon 
receipt of price. 


Padding for several years and can only 
speak of it in the highest terms. It is 
used by our best trade, and after once 
using they do not care for the old kind. 
In the Hotels and Institutions where we 
have placed it, we are assured, in every 
instance, that it has given satisfaction. 
Yours very truly, 
WOODWARD & LOTHROP. 





on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding 
At all the leading dry goods houses 
Write us for samples and catalogue 


INSIST 


KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 


Canton Junction, Mass. 


- The Legal Status 


—or— 


Married Women 


IN MASSACHUSETTS 


By Georog A. O. Ernst. 


Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
Price in paper, 30 cents; in 
Copies may be had at the office 


ORDER NOW. 








ANNA ELLA CARROLL, OF MARYLAND. | 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- ! The second and closing volume just published. 


second to complete the record. 


{ Military Genius, 





The Wonderful Work of a Woman for 


Price, 50 cents. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young 


By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL 
Published 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York 





the Salvation of our National Union. 


Each volume $1. Can be obtained by sending 
money order to S. E. BLACKWELL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. Forwarded by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of price. 


All who have the first volume should have the 








Mother 
and Babe. 
An important book, by 
Mrs. Jenness Miller, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free, 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 


11434 5th Ave., N.Y. 
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STATE CORRESPON DENCE, 


SUFFRAGE WORK IR IN WESTERN NEW 
YORK. 


DANSVILLE SANITARIUM. N. Y., ) 
JULY 28, 1895. / 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The ‘“‘Anthony attic’ is finished. A 
beautiful room it is *‘wherein to read, 
wherein to write,” with its three pre ject- 
ing windows in front and another oppo 
site. The desk stands ready, snd the 
shelves are heaped with books and docu- 
ments. Our beloved leader, looking hale 
and hearty after her California campaign, 
showed me the new den, as [ tarried in 
Rochester for a night with the Anthonys 
en route to some of the western counties. 

The first point of attack was Le Roy. 
Thither Miss Mary Anthony bore me com- 
pany early on the morning of Friday, 
July 19. We were met there by two of 
our Wycming County friends and work- 
ere—Mrs. Maude 8S. Humphrey, chairman 
of the State Finance Committee, and Mrs. 
Ella Hawley Crossett, the county presi- 
dent. The meeting was held in the after- 
noon in pleasant parlors belonging to one 
of the local fire companies. Mra. Crossett 
presided. Short speeches were made by 
the four visitirg suffragists, and organ'zs- 
tion was urged. Owing to the lateness 
of the bour, it was voted to adjourn and 
perfect the organization at a later meet 
ing to be called by a committee of which 
Mrs. H. E. Waiker was chosen chairman. 
Mr. and Mrs. Morgan, who have been 
acitve workers in Le Roy, are preparing 
to move to Boston. Mr. Morgan has been 
the editor of one of the papers, and was 
most helpful in arranging for our meet. 
ing. 

After a night epent with Mrs. Crossett 
in her sightly and pleasant as well as 
hospitable home, [ proceeded to Batavia. 
My friend, Mrs. Bowen, entertained me, 
loaning me her carriage for the morning, 
so that I was able to make a number of 
calls in a few hours, A meeting for or- 
ganization will be held on my return. 
In the afternoon Mrs. Bowen drove me to 
South Byron, where I spent a hot but 
pleasant Sunday with our loyal friend in 
the cause, Mrs. Sylvina M. Green. For 
years Mrs. Green has been the president 
of the South Byron Political Equality 
Club, the only one in Geneseo County. 
Her energy and enthusiasm have kept 
it alive ever since its organization by 
Mrs. Howell. She has a number of de- 
vices for keeping up the interest of mem- 
bers. Above all, she works herself un- 
tiringly. Although she is always delicate 
io healtb, Miss Green has never been 
absent from a meeting since the club was 
formed. She is, what all our suffragists 
should be, a constant reader of the JouR- 
NAL. 

Mrs. Mary L. Boyd, of Conesus, ar- 
ranged a successful meeting for me on 
the night of July 24. She lives in a 
large, old-fashioned country house, beauti- 
fully situated in a most beautiful region. 
She met me at the train and bore me 
off to Conesus Lake for the remainder 
of the day to a family picnic, which I 
much enjoyed, and where 1 met many of 
the good folk of the district. In the 
evening a good audience gathered in the 
largest church at Conesus. Mrs. Boyd 
presided. It was the} first woman suf- 
frage meeting ever held in the place. 
There was marked enthusiasm and inter- 
est. lt was unanimously voted to organize 
a club. Mrs. John C. Coe and Mrs. R. 
W. Cole were appointed a committee to 
call an organization meeting. 

At Geneseo, Mt. Morris, ane ofher towns 
I have met many friends of Mrs. Howell. 
More than one said, when I told them 
that she had given me their names, ‘I 
would do anything for Mrs. Howell.” 
In this instance the old adage ‘‘a prophet 
is never without honor save in his own 
land” does not apply. 


Last night I spoke in the chapel of the | 


Dansville Sanitarium to a most sympa 
thetic audience. which had a goodly 
sprinkling of men. Most of them ex 
pressed to me privately a warm belief in 
our cause. A gentleman from Georgia, 
while not a full convert, said, he could 
see that women had aright to help make 
the laws which most closely concerned 
them. He is very nearly there. Several 
of the ministers, including Dr. Robinson, 
and a Presbyterian Dr. Davis, from St. 
Paul, Minn., were very responsive. The 


State reports were in such demand that | | wrought to his pet prejudice of anti-suf- 
had only half enough to meet the call. | frage, by the very force of which he was 


Old Dr. Jackion, who has just passed 
away. was a lifelong friend of woman. 
The son, Dr. James H. Jackson, and Dr. 
Kate Jackson, his wife, both follow in 








| 


the founder’s footsteps, and are cham- | 


pions of every true reform. The sani- 
tarium is ideally situated and ideally 
managed. Among the many pleasant 
guests whom [ have met here is Mrs. 
Jackson, of Stoneham, Mass. She is a 
suffragist, a reader of the JOURNAL, and 
is blessed with personal memories of Lucy 
Stone. 

The coming weex will be full uf work 
already planned. I hope in my next let- 
ter to be able to report several new suf 








Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest “mm S. Gov’t Report 
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Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 





frage clubs. 
always come ag quickly as one could wish, 
but tis the more sure to be permanent if | 
not too hurried. The outlook is bright | 
in the western counties where women are | 
ready, many of them, todo active work 
These summer months are not favor- 
able for organization, even in the country 
districts. Picnics aod church festivals | 
are the order of the day for those who 
are at home. Some of our warmest sup- 
porters are away on visits, or off for an 
outing at resorts. The fashion of sum- | 
mer migrating is not confined to cities. 

HARRIET MAy MILLs. 


“ef, — 
BAT MASTERSON A CRANK. 
Mr. David H. Moore, editor of The 
Western Christian Advocate, of Cincinnati, 
writes: 
CINCINNATI, JULY 26, 1895. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 


I was so interested in the alleged inter- 
view with Bat Masterson on the results 
of woman suffrage in Colorado that I 
sent it toa reliable citizen of Denver for 
verification, or otherwise, of its allega- 
tions. I enclose his reply. 

Yours for the cause, 

Davip H. Moore. 


The reply is as follows: 


The Boston Herald's alleged interview | 
with Bat Masterson (chifly prominent | 
here as a backer of pugilists and in other | 
connections with ring events), is laugh- | 
able. If such an interview ever occurred, | 
the sport was simply trying to see how | 
large a yarn he could spin, and to find | 
out the swallowing capacity of the Bos- | 
ton Bean-Eaters. The account is too 
ridiculous to deserve notice. In our fair | 
town the saloon elements, the ‘half- 
world” element, the gambling and other 
disreputable elements, are under better | 
control and are allowed less openly to | 
flaunt themselves than formerly. But I 
regret to say that Denver is by no means 
the virtuous city represented in the 
article, dead to all forms of vice and 
deviltry—nor is it by any means dead 
commercially. In common with most | 
other cities, Denver bas keenly felt the 
past and present depre:sions, but is/| 
bravely and hopefully facing the future. 
The “gold boom,” which is a glorious fect | 
and emphasized most emphatically by the | 
returns from the Cripple Creek and Lead- 
ville districts, is a source of much benefit 
to Denver. Considerable of the gold ex- | 
tracted is being invested in elegant resi- | 
dences now building on Capitol Hill. But | 
doubtless the whole “interview” emanated | 
from the brain of a bright reporter. based | 
on & moment’s chat with Mr. (?) Master- 
son. 





| 
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GOOD NEWS FROM THE NORTH WEST. 


PORTLAND, OR., JULY 23, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

As I take my rest on this lovely July 
afternoon under the shadows of the | 
great maples that surround my Portland 
home, I recall, with a little prick of con- 
science, that my last report to you was 
written among the wintry wastes of 
Idaho, where, as well as in Oregon, Utah, | 
and California, a woman suffrage amend- | 
ment is now pending, bringing so much 
active work for bands and brains that little 
time is left for chroniclings. | 

Friends in Idaho write me that Mrs. 
DeVoe’s visit has been quite successful in 
permanently organizing the suffrage senti- | 
ment which has for a long time prevailed | 
in all the inter-mountain States. In Idaho, 
as in Oregon, the leading people take | 
leading positions whenever occasion re- 
quires. But experience has taught us the 
futility of ‘hurrah’ work, except now 
and then on special occasions, when great 
convocations, like the California Congress 
of Women, draw shining lights to our | 
greater centres. 

Oar Willamette Valley Chautauquan 
Association has just completed a very 
successful ten days’ Assembly, at Glad- 
stone Park, a sylvan retreat a dozen miles 
outside the city. It would have made 
good Bishop Vincent groan to see the ruin | 





the founder. But, let the dear opponent 
take courage! He is not the first reformer 
who builded better than he knew. The 
Assembly, from first to last, was an equa) 
suffrage convention. Our State E. S. A. 
had handsome, commodious headquarters, 
in charge of our State Director, Helen 
Dickinson Harford, a sweet, intelligent, 
womanly woman, a Quaker preacher, 
whose spirit at all times moves her to | 
say the brightest, wittiest and wisest | 
things imaginable. Somebody was at the | 
register from morning till night, taking 
names and addresses for future reference, 
and Mrs. Harford points with pride to the 
autographs so obtained, of the presidents ' 


The organization does not | 
| President Jordan of S'anford,who honored 


| themselves in 


| not seen the statistics that re: cord, in this 


| severe? 
judgment is, ‘‘As ye judge ye shall be 
| judged,” 


of all our colleges and universities, and of | suction, and they: are all born of wom 


us with a splendid suffrage argument. 

In addition to the daily lectures at our 
headquarters, we were honored with a 
Woman’s Day,on which equal suffrage had 
its innings at the grand stand. The 
Corvallis woman’s band, which proved 
equally capable of giving the college yell 
of the State Agricultural College, and of 
playing on all sorts of wind instruments, 
furnished patriotic music; a sweet soloist 
from Pacific University gave us inspired 


Mrs. M. L. 8. Hidden gave an 


| Narcissa White spoke for the white rib 


boners. Prof. Julia H. Baner gave a 
magnificent address on ‘Shakespeare’s | 
Women.” The writer spoke on ‘*March- 
ing to Victory.” In the evening, State 
Senator Brownell and Judge J. F. Caples 
gave addresses in favor of the proposed 
amendment to our State constitution, in 
which they led the vast assembly to a 
pitch of enthusiasm, resulting in a climax 
of ‘‘three cheers for woman suffrage”’ 
from fully 3,000 throats. 

The women of Washington, ably led by 
Mrs. Bessie Isaacs Savage, are gathering 
fresh courage from the surrounding in. | 
spiration, under which, softly be it 
| spoken, we believe and hope the women 
who were defrauded of their ballots by 
political chicanery, are to be restored to 
their rightful heritage before the close of 
the year. So mote it be! 

ABIGAIL Scott DUNIWAY. 








BLIND RELIGIOUS TEACHERS. 





Editors Woman’s Journat: 

It would be laughable, if it were not 
melancholy,to read the diatribes of certain 
high churchmen against woman suffrage. 
The melancholy aspect is that men of 


| 
able address on ‘‘I'he Coming Woman.” | 
! 





en could not fathom that sham! It is not 
motherhood they are concerned about, 
but the self-denial that men may be com- 
pelled to practice when women attain 
political and financial freedom, with ade 
quate mental advancement. 
read that consequence as plainly as did 
the Babylonish king the hand-writing on 
his palace wall, and are as much appslied 
by it. Men of vulgar judgments depend 


| upon their appetites for congolation. 


| 
| 





| songs, and the Chautauquan chorus of | 
| fifty musicians filled the air with har- 
| monies. 


| their hearts’ content, but the moment a 


| no amount of research, revision, or com- 


| but it does not say whither, 


Another finespun theorist declares that 
women are entirely devoid of a sense 
of justice, but men have a sense of 


en. Can a stream rise higher than its 
fountain, and does nature, in her dis- 
tribution of attributes, skip all the girls 
and favor all the boys in matters of judg- 
ment? One is inclined to agree with 
Puck, **What fools we mortals be,” espe- 
cially men who believe in no one but 
themselves. 
made by Rev. Mr. Motley, is that there is | 
no evidence in the Bible that any woman 
ever went to heaven. Well, there is not 
much eviderce that any man has gone to 
heaven. Enoch, it is said, was translated, 
Elijah went 
away in a fiery chariot, but no one knows 
whether these are literal facts or only 

fragments of Hebrew mythology. 


Ic seems, however, of little consequence, | 


for a woman alone can make a home, | 


which no man alone can do, and as home | 
| 


and heaven are analogous, she can build 
her own heaven. God grant she may | 
eliminate from it every intimation of sex | 
superiority. 

What a rock of stumbling is the 
woman’s commentary! Men have written, 
translated, interpolated, revised, inter- 
preted, and misrepresented the Bible to 


woman proposes to comment on a few | 
| passagcs, up go hands and eyebrows in 
horror. Are they afraid the women will 
find out something they don’t want them 
to know? If the Bible is the Word of 
God, itis truth. And, as truth is eternal, 


ment can injure or destroy that truth. It 
May put away misconceptions and throw 
light upon dark passages. But then it is 
only men who are permitted to throw light 
on any subject, especially on religion. No 
woman should be permitted to enlighten | 
these recondite men. Really, it looks as 
though they were hard-pushed for an op- 

posing reason. Why do they not frankly 

state the truth? They are afraid; afraid 





erudition can be so pitifully ignorant. | ‘that vicious propensity must take a back | 


Prejudice has forbidden them to inform 


regard to the practical 
workings of woma: suffrage, and 30 they 
forget that there are two sides to every 
question, worth looking at. It is not sur- 
| prising that many narrow-minded clergy- 
men should rebel against the emancipa- 
tion of women from old-time subjec- 
tion, for through that subjection their 
churches have been replenished and their 
domination maintained. But for a Protes- 
tant clergyman, Rev. Peter Easton, to 
assert that to give woman the ballot 
would open the floodgates of immorality, 
and that prostitution would then become 
the rule and not the exception, is aston- 
ishing. One is forced to ask what sort of 
society that man represents? Who and 
what was his mother, that he can so un- 
blushingly revile her sex? If, under the 
rule of men there had never been any im- 
morality, he might be pardoned, but such 
an assertion comes with bad grace from 
one of the sex, members of which have fos- 
tered it in all ages, have licensed and pro- 
tected it, and are even now seeking to 
establish State regulation of vice in this 
country after it has been repeatedly dis- 
carded asa failure. It is his sex that has 
sold thousands of young girls, many of 
them mere children, into white slavery, 
and is still following the unholy calling, 
as shown ina late JOURNAL. He may be 
a teacher, but he does not read and has 


country alone, 54,000 male convicts against 
5,000 women convicts. The writer knows 
from personal observation, that in prisons 
where both sexes are incarcerated, there 
is invariably a great disproportion, often 
three or fuur hundred able-bodied men to 
less than twenty women. And yet the 
suffrage for women would develope un- ! 
limited vice! 

Our churches, on the contrary, are 
mostly represented by women, and it ill- 





| becomes the profession that is largely 


sustained financially and morally by 
women, to speak of them in such dispar 
aging terms. It is best, perhaps, for the 
coming time, that such men reveal their 
true characters, for they are not fit to be 
entrusted with the care of anything holy 
or innocent. Does any one think I am 
Recollect the law of Christ’s 


and when men or women, I care 
not how high they stand, make euch | 
sweeping assertions, they must know | 
themselves and judge others from their 
own lives. 

Then what a hueand cry this same class 
of men raise over the loss the suffrage 
would entail on motherhood. As if wom- 


seat, that one code of honor will apply | 
equally to men and women, and that the | 
rave must be, since God so ordains it, led | 
by woman up the white path of a purer 
civilization. God works from lower to 
higher, and His last work in any series | 
is His best. He teaches us by His 
example to do likewise, and these dis- | 
gruntled men would play a wiser part to 
set themselves to making the world better 
in God’s chosen way. For what he deter 
mines must be, whether we will or no. 
Woman is God’s friend, ‘Last at the cross, 
and earliest at the grave.” She asks to- 
day for cleaner government, for juster 
administration, for purer living, for a 
truer home life, for a religion without 
anathema that will hold out uplifting , 
hands to struggling humanity. What 
matter who leads upward, so the path be 
upward and the way growing brighter 
unto perfect day? ANNA M. WORDEN. 
Vineland, N. J., July 25, 1895. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


WARREN.—The quarterly meeting of 
the Warren Woman Suffrage League was 
held on Wednesday, July 17, with a good 
attendance. Supper was served on the 
lawn of Mr. Homer Tidd. At its conclu- 
sion the company was invited to the house 
of Mr. D. G. Hitchcock, who read ‘*The 
Calf Path.” ‘America’ was surg. Then 
followed a lively talk by members of the 
League on dress reform. Miss Fulton, of 
Colorado, a guest of the League, told 
some interesting facts in regard to woman 
suffrage in that State. Nearly every 
woman present promised to vote this fall 
on the expediency of granting women mu- 
nicipal suffrage. 

JULIA M. Hircucock, Sec. 
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"SPECIAL NOTICES. 


WANTED —A young woman desires ¢ sit mt ation 
| as a book-keeper or cashier Address Miss A. W. 
)P. 18 Center | St. » Roxbury. 





PARTIES VISITING “BOSTON can find 
pleasant accommodations, also information in re- 
guard to all points of interest, chaperon if desired, at 
478 Shawmut Ave,, Boston, Mass. 





THE BEFRIENDING COMMITTEE :°: 


*s Educational and Industrial Union de dee 
. call the attention of ladies temporarily disabled 
through nervous diseases to the favorable terms 








they have been able to obtain at the Newton Reat- 
Cure. For particulars address Befriending Com. 
mittee, 264 Boylston Street. Boston. 
‘Excellent Summer Board. 3%." 
home on the old Plin pton estate, at prices rar ging 
from ten to twenty dollars per week, according to 
rooms. Shade trees, a lily-pond, a bit of th- river, 
pleasant walks and drives, 1elp to make the place 
| desirable. Number limite d to six oreight. A car 
riage will meet any one desiring to see the place 


Daily mail, Address MRS. G, 
No. Foxboro, Mass 


A. HARNED 





Another statement, recently | 


BOSTON COUCH BED 


Useful In Day As Well 
As At Night. 
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A Most Comfortable Bed. 





PREFERABLE TO MAN- 
TEL, UPRIGHT & CHIF- 
FONNIER BEDS. 


Boston Couch Bed Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


100 North St., Boston, Mass, 


“I wish every reading. conscientious 
comm. n sense married man could have 
your Tokology in the very senrnning 
Gir marital existence. Koowing what 

know now, I woul1 gladly have gree $50 for it , 
years ago.” REV.GEO B CKLE. 
‘Baby came April 4. Needed no doctor ; had no 
No money could buy my book from me, if ‘Leould not 
ot, another. MRS. MINNIE STARK. 
I would a t part with mine for ten times its cost.” 
MR. A. CRIPPE. 


Tekolegy is Se complete ladies? guide in health 
and dise se, by Alice B. Stockham Prepaid,$2.75. 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM “k C0., 277 oh any ‘Street, Chicago. 
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Y Manuscript STANDS a good 
ou r chance with us. Enclose two 


stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 
Jackson, Mich 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 





| Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 


Prose and Verse, compiled by Krv. ANNA 
Suaw, ALice Stone BLACKWBLL, and LvoY¥ 
E. ANTHONY. Forsale at Woman's JOURNAL 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston. Mass. Price, post- 
naid. 59 eante 


NEW ENGLAND 


PHOTO- ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 





Half-tone work a specialty. 





| Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. | 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department 
Woman’s Journal Office. Boston, Mass. 


ing Plates for all Illnstrative Pamphlets. 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress St., Boston 





Morpuine Habit Cured in 1¥ 
to 20 gars, No pay tillenred- 
pP?.4.STEPHENS. Lebanon. 9, 2 
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